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follows p. 28-T 

Weekly Lesson Plan 

for Teachers 26-T, 27-T 





WORLD GUIDE TO 
SUMMER STUDY, p. 29-T 





Hey, boy, why don’t you 
subscribe to The Witches’ 
Brew! Greenwich (Conn.) 
High School’s newspaper 
is part of $4 billion U.S. 
periodical industry fea- 
tured in this issue — 
MEET THE PRESS! 





Wid Wenig ? veacu 


an Borrow 550 to $600 


No One to See! No Cosigners Needed! 


NOTE BELOW FOR AMOUNT YOU NEED 


loan service for teachers wh« on further their education, 
protect credit ratings. The 11s her you now for any purpose, 


ation and note below and mai } our request will receive 








REASONS WHY MORE AND MORE 
ow TEACHERS ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE « 
1 Teacher loans are ynvenient month- Yo prineipal durin an is made by 3 
made on signat t l itr ents " er vacation vail from the prit- 
4 d vacy of your own 
home. You see n bh 
agents or credit mana- _ 
gersa—only you and we 
Ser, Know about It. We guar- 
antee strict privacy 
are married or single, f 
itand mail the s rt Ap; 
» you as soon as they ruarantee 
land supervised by the braska Banking Depart- 
raska's fair interest rate. Sele ! mount you need 


Old Reliable Company, 
Over 50 Years of Service. 


\STATE FINANCE 
COMPANY 


capes | yen adler pon darapdn Spargeathe de yy 410 KILPATRICK BLDG. 
Se tee 150 and not 1 ° OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 
cipal balasce These rates are in accordance with the Nebraske law 


i PAY INSURANCE 
-- ASbErit-=---2 FOR $50 to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TOORT! .cccsttaees 


To State Finance Company, Devs M-151 at I have 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha ebraska 1 Ar t a | 
1 r ‘er Mo To Whom Owing Address 
i" loan t is ur that after the loan ts 


ept my 
1s within 10 days ere will be no charge 





f month will 5 


Amount you want to borr 
IN OUR OFFICE? 


(include present balance 


Amount ear Nu t months 
per month y ‘ > salary os s 
It NFORMATION ONLY — Please list relative information for 
ur confidentia ) 


a address 
ol you teach 


resent employer 


Husband or wife's 
employment 


1 wt " are payments on 
tuto made? (Name) 


He you deal with (Name) 


nt you owe bar 


: 
‘ 
‘ 
t 
a 
a 
a 
, 
t 
' 
' 
, long with 
' 
' 
a 
' 
a 
' 
' 
' 
7 
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ecurtty on hank : 
'elow OTHER Le ” r . ny y f i ) we on a loan: 
$ to (Name) 
Pay rent of real estate 
payment to? (Name) 
Purpose of loan State 





Ist pmt. due date Final pmt. due date Prin. and Int. pmt. Mo. pmt. (except final) Final pmt. equa Omaha, Nebraska 
in Mo. pmts. $ the unpaid princi and Date —ss 
™ per month on that part over $150 and not 


1 that part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 2', 
computed on the basis of the number 


3% per month on 

Agreed rate in excess of $300 and \, of 1 per month on any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; 

of interest: of days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 cor tive days 

In Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the undersigned promise to 

pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with intere t the above rate until fully paid 
Payment of principal and interest shall be made in consecutive monthly payments as above indicated beginning on the stated due date for the first payment 
and continuing on the same day c ng month to and itr iding the stated due date for the final payment 
Default in the payment of any instalment of > principal or charges, or either, shall at payee's option, without noti 
and payable 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be de inder and by virtue of the laws of the State of Nebraska 
This note and any evidence of s« rity accompanying it are subject to acc nee by the payee at its affice located as shown above. It is understood that 


the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security accompanying be promptly returned to the undersigned 


render the then unpaid balance due 


f 





‘EF RSON 
NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR Rempepninineed 
ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY minpaebalckie, bt ae ees ee ee ee 
IS NOT RECEIVED REQUIRED Cf married, both husband and wife mast PERSONALLY sign) 

TSC eewee RETURN Tt ORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN 
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Listerine Antiseptic Stops 
Bad Breath 4 Times Better Than 
Any Tooth Paste! 


Far and away the most common cause of offensive breath is the 





bacterial fermentation of proteins which are always present in the 
mouth. So the best way to stop bad breath is to vet at bacteria 
... to get at the major cause of bad breath. 


That’s a job for an antiseptic. And that explains why, in clinical 
tests, Listerine Antiseptic averaged four times better in stopping 
bad breath than the leading tooth pastes it was tested against! 


No tooth paste kills odor 
bacteria like this... instantly 


Listerine Antiseptic does for you what no tooth paste can 
possibly do. Listerine instantly kills bacteria by millions stops 
bad breath instantly, and usually for hours on end. No tooth 
paste, of course, is antiseptic. Chlorophyll doesn’t kill germs 
but Listerine kills bacteria by millions, gives vou lasting anti- 
septic protection against bad breath. 


So, remember — especially before any date gargle with Lis- 


terine. the most widely-used antiseptic in the world. 








LISTERINE ACTS ON 3 AREAS WHERE BREATH ODORS CAN START 





Teaching Material 


Look — a 
ANTISEPTICS VS. BACTERIA at these | | 
1. Colds and Sore Throats aa 
2. Halitosis results 


ODORS REDUCED—! HR ODORS REDUCED—4 HR 














LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE | 


3. Dandruff clientele aateed 


pon on page 54 for your copy of the 





; ; Stops Bad Breath up to 3-4 times longer! 
are Kit. The Kit also contains up-to- 
>ritative data on (!) anti-enzymes and Listerine Anmtise plic was recently tested by a famous, ince pendent 

core, (2) Wall Charts for class use, (3 research laboratory against leading tooth pastes. Listerine averaged 

t Folders at least four times more effective in stopping bad breath odors than 

any of the produ tstested. By actual test. Listerine Antise ptic stopped 


bad breath up to three to four times longer than the tooth pastes! 


nur. eeyport to fepalaris a 











<“e 
RINE ANTISEPTIC... 











Automatic 
transmission 


POWERS 


student 
ambition 


pet S car-conscious, machine- 
minded youngster wants to know 


what makes the wheels go round 


Well, what better way to excite 
student interest in a physics hook 
than to tie in the text with a recent 
automobile development? Witness 
G3M’s test of turbine blades shown 
in our March 17th Scholastic’’ 
advertisement this month 17th 
century physicist helps GM engi- 
neers build better automatic trans- 
missions.’’ 

You can have 

reprints without 

cost or obligation 


hy writing 


:, ae = : 
GENERAL Morors 
Department of Public Relations 
Detroit 2, Michiean 








LOOK 


FOR ANNOUNCEMENT OF 


WESTERN UNION’S 


ANNUAL 


MOTHER’S DAY 


CONTEST 
FOR STUDENTS 


IN 


Scholastic Magazines 
March 24 


43 CASH PRIZES* TO WRITERS 
OF BEST MOTHER'S DAY MESSAGES 


# In addition to cash prizes, Western Union 
will award a Certificate of Achievement 
to one student In each class from which 
15 of more entries are received through 
the teacher. 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 


The National Service Magazine for the Teaching Profession 


CONTENTS . March 3, 


SECTION | 

Capsule News 

Do You Teach WORLD History, by Harold Long 
Careers in Print, by Stanley Solomon 
Meet the Press 

Fringe Benefits, by Howard Spalding 
Help for the Gifted, by Hardy Finch 
Audible Yearbooks, by William J. Temple 
Ye Olde Classroom Magazines 

Working World Films, by Vera Falconer 
Gutenberg’s Legacy 

Bookmobile 

Banner Book Bazaars 

News on the Dial, by Nancy Faulkner 
Useful Tools and Methods 

Weekly Lesson Plan 


SECTION Il 


(Following Student Edition) 

1954 WORLD GUIDE TO SUMMER STUDY 
Rich Rewards of Summer School, by Samuel M. Brownell 
Summer Schools in U. S 
Here Are the Winners! 

Summer in Coimbra, by Katharine Saunders 
Summer Schools Abroad 
Workshops and Institutes 
Travel Tips, by Margaret E. McDonald 
Focus on Mexico 
Profitable Travel 
You and Your Students 
Free Materials Coupon 


New Films and Filmstrips 
Next Month—Filmstrip Awards 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER STAFF: William Dow Boutwell, Editor 
Assistant to the Editor; Marie Kerkmann, Advertising Manager 
Aids; Hardy Finch, English and Book Editor 
Temple, Audio-Visual Equipment 
Stanley Solomon, School Journalism 


Vera Falconer 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER serves teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
information and practical hints for English and social studies 


audio-visual materials, new instructional aids, equipment, and 


to books, radio 
opportunities. Each issue contains the 
week's student edition 


Teachers ordering 10 or more copies of Senior Scholastic, World Week, 


Scholastic, Practical English, or NewsTime 
order. Once a month Scholastic Teache 


to the student edition bound within 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


TEACHER EDITION 
weekly and monthly) 


STUDENT EDITION 
School Yeor Semester Annual orders only 


$1.30 $.65 $2.00 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 1.30 65 2.00 
WORLD WEEK 1.10 55 2.00 
JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 1.00 50 1.50 
NEWSTIME 80 40 1.50 
“LITERARY CAVALCADE 1.00 50 1.00 
Issued monthly, October through May. Single copy 25c 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 


Other magazines issued weekly, September through May. Single copy, 10c 


price of which is given in the issue 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, with any of the classroom 
Cavalcade, bound in, nine times per yeor for the enlarged edition 
$1 for two school years 

Published weekly, Sept. through May inclusive, except during school holidays and at 
mid-term. Entered as second-class matter at Post Office at Dayton, Ohio, under Act of 
March 3, 1879. Contents copyright, 1954, by Scholastic Corp. Office of publication 
Dayton 1, Ohio. General and Editorial Offices 
York 36, N. Y 
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Margoret E. McDonald, 


Visual 


Harold M. Long, Social Studies; William J. 
Nancy Faulkner, Radio; Margaret E. McDonald, Travel; 


supplies current 
provides a handy guide 


travel 


Weekly Lesson Plan, based on contents of that 


Junior 


receive Scholastic Teacher as part of their 
is expanded to 32 pages or more, in addition 


except special issues, 


magazines except NewsTime and Literary 
75 cents for one school year 


McCall St., 


SCHOLASTIC TEACHER, 33 West 42nd St., New 




















SAF ET 
A CHAPTER 


FROM SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Spraying down a mine with pulverized lime- 
stone. Neither explosion nor fires can feed on 


coal dust diluted with this limestone. This is only 


one of the many safety measures practiced in 


today’s coal mines. 
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And modern coal mines are first in safety gains 


leading all other industries. 


Today, an impressive array of safety devices guard 
lives of miners trom mine entrance to working seam. 
These mechanical safeguards have resulted from coal 
management's long and vigorous search for ever better 
devices and methods. Every vear, tens of millions of 


dollars are being spent on such equipment. 


But the safetv program does not stop with mechanical 
s. For the fact is that human failure is the number 

se of industrial accidents. Therefore, education 

n safety methods is a major consideration. 

s taught on the job and at meetings held with 

nd employee groups. At every opportunity, 


} 


devices are used to demonstrate and drive 


home safe working methods. 


The result: Coal mining today is twice as safe as it 


was only 10 vears ago...5 times as safe as 40 years ago. 


Inserting “ 
ng “safety” pins inamine roof 


called root bolts I 


ead lay, 
against roof falls ‘vers of rock t 


more ¢ nVventional 
mine roofs 


These pins, 
ue ther Overh ind to- 
> Quard 


and other 
means of su 


Suc h pins 


Pporting 


; expanding 

I 

nake mining progres 
LTeSe 


togethe 

g r wit} 
Safety Programs ) 
sive 


ly safer year by year 


—— 
=== 


—— 











In Today’s Coal Mines! 


And, through a joint program of safety research plus 
education, coal management is determined to employ 
every tested method and device for making mining 


safer year after year. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 


A Department of National Coal Association, Southern Bidg., Washington 5, D. C. 


For additional information about coal that you can use 
in your classroom—clip and mail— 


“THE GENIE STORY’’—the magic genie of coal 

takes a schoolboy on an exciting journey to show 

him the many wonderful uses of bituminous coal. 
A 16-page booklet with color illustrations. Suitable for all grades. 
For specimen copy and list of other free aids, send coupon to 
Fducational Div., Bituminous Coal Institute, Southern Bid 
Washineton 5, D.C. 





Che Capsule News 





EDUCATION IN BRIEF 


FOR EASY READING 





Tax Exemption 
on Pensions? 


Awaiting Congressional 
is HR 5180 exempting $1,500 
vear of retirement income trot 
Federal income tax of retired 
school teachers and other Gov 
ernment workers. The bill is 
being supported by NEA, rail 
road workers, labor mnions ine 
others. 

All exemptions proposed in 
bill are in addition to existing 
personal exemptions. Thus, a 
retired person ove! 65 


single 
would receive his regular per 
sonal exemption of $1,200 plus 
the exemption provided in HR 
5180 ($1,500), making a total 
vearly exemption of $2,700 

In addition to helping retired 
teachers, it would benefit most 
Government workers — firemen 
policemen, — et Many 
people recelve some exemptions 
from Federal taxes on Social 
Security, railroad retirement 
and other pensions 


retired 


Usted Habla Espanol? 


New York City 
additional Spanish-speaking 
teachers for 1954-55 to help in 
10,000 non 


needs 510 


struct the city’s 
English-speaking Puerto Rican 
children,” Superintendent Wil 
liam Jansen told the City Budget 
Director recently. Dr. Jansen 
would like to reduce the num 
ber of pupils in these speci 

classes from 31 to 25. Salary for 
| 


1eTSs 


beginning high school tea: 
with M. A.’s starts at $3,200 


Columbia's Celebration 


Many high schools are plan 
ning special programs to help 
Columbia University celebrat 
its bicentennial with the them 
“Man's Right to Knowledge and 
the Free Use Thereot Colum 
bia will award certificates 
participation to schools report 
ing successful projects—round 
table and forum discussions, et 

based on this theme. For more 
detailed information and 
rials dealing with the sub 
write Columbia Scholastic Press 
Bicentennial Com 
Library 


‘ 


Association, 
mittee, Box 5, Low 
Columbia University, New York 
City. 


FOREIGN TEENS VISIT SCHOLASTIC 


| 1 re with the 
lastic Mage 

( ung p ple flew 
nited States for a three- 

month visit with voung Ameri- 
ins and to attend the New 
York Herald Tribune Forum in 
United Nations Assembly Hall 
on March 27 


this vear 1s The 


Zines 


Discussion topic 
World We 


| spends 


Want Each 
two weeks with each of five dif- 
ferent American families whose 
teen-agers act as hosts 

With Editor Eric Berger act- 


ing as m.c., delegates from Far 


Eastern nations held a_ discus- 


ce le gate 


sion n Japan s proposed re- 





Sick ‘em, Mitzi! 
A young stu 
David won the 
t it Ne wlon School 
for his essav entitled “My 

Pet 
Wrote David: “Mv dog 
umed Mitzi. My dog 1s 
“ d wat hdog My dog 
s T\ 











NEW NOVEL 


stems have been 
uncle tack in such communi- 
ties as P Washington, Scars 
dale . idena ind Los An- 
reles in recent vears. The forces 
vwhind these attacks were simi- 
lar in many ways 
Now d Darling, a for- 
mer teacher, spotlights the prob- 
attacks in his 


nove I, 


1 
lem rf school 


readable documentary 


Editors Talmadge and Dirlam wel- 
come Australia’s 


armament during their visit at 
Scholastic. (See Senior Scholas 
tic, Feb. 17 For stories on the 
visitors, see Practical English 

Feb. 17 and 24 Junior Scho- 
lasti Feb 17 and World 


Week (Feb. 24 


a / < 
“Remember, just as Miss Tuttle 
opens the door, we welcome her 
back from the rest home with ‘On- 
ward Bradford High’ “'! 


How We ought f 

Schools W. W. Nortor 

Every phase of the att 
fictional Oak Glen’s schools has 


appeared in real life 


300 College Scholarships for Gifted H. S. _— 


Awards will enable 300 gifted 
enter eleven col- 
Early Admis- 
supported by 
Advancement of 
during the school 
dle ges include 
igo, Colum- 
her, Lafayette 
iouse, Oberlin, 

id Wisconsin 
students must 
two vears ot 
high 
ships pé Pp to 

school vear 

idmission program 
when 420 stu- 


oll 


It ul nder the 


dents « itered 

program. Now 960 are enrolled 
Ford Foundation Fund also 

supports anot _ tram for 

Imiutting stu 


se raion este g to 


rifted stu 


dents with 
colle ve iS i result of high chool 
hievement. (See p. 13-17 


act it 


Newsboys’ Scholarships 
Your students will be 


ested = in nother expanding 
: 
scholarship program—that spon- 


sored by nany newspapers 
Scholarships, ranging from $150 
to $500, are given on basis of 
scholarship, citizenship, and 
ability as a carrier salesman 


Richard Jahn. 


See Danger in 
School Sports 


ASA Convention Also 
Hears Teacher Pay Plea 


ArLaNtTic Crry — School ad- 
ministrators carried home thes« 
nuggets from the “largest educa- 
tional convention in the world. 
“High-powered competition 
promotion ind commercialism 
typical of ‘big time’ sports. 
can cheat children educ ationally 
and may injure them physically 
or mentally,” warned the Edu- 
cational Policies 
Phe situation, declares a special 
report on School Athletics, 


“urgently calls for self-imposed 


Commission. 


controls by enlightened parents, 
educators, and other citizens.” 
Incoming AASA president 
Jorden L. Larson reminded the 
National School Board Assn. 
that Che percentage of our 
national income spent for edu- 
cation nuch lower than it 
was 20 vears ago. The pay ot 
more than 2,000,000 Federal 
employees is over twice that of 
our teachers 
Teachers should have better 
salaries igreed Mrs. Oveta 
Culp Hobby, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
“Teachers should be encouraged 
in all ways to remain teachers.” 
Many teachers can receive bet- 
protection for themselves 
families Mrs. Hobby 
mgress accepts expan- 
Social Security recom- 


President Eisen 


WASHINGTON GRIDDLE 


Legislation providing for a 
nine-member lay committee to 
issist the De partment ¢ t He ilth 
Education, and Welfare in edu- 
cational problems has been in- 
troduced to Congress. Bill would 


+} y tr ] j 
tuIthorize travel ana expense 


*t committee and small 


Schools Henry I 

nond, Va., will be- 

yne-vear term on March 

presi lent-elect of Ameri- 

Association of School Ad- 
AASA 


ministrators 


NEA broke ground for first 
section of its $5,000,000 educa- 


tion center recently 
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DO YOU TEACH 


WORLD History? 


“WLL make a bet,” Ambassador Bowles 

said to his son Sam on their return 
from India to Connecticut, “that the 
world history which you will study be- 
gins in Egypt and Mesopotamia, moves 
on to Greece by way of Crete, takes 
vou through Rome, and finally ends 
with France and England.” 

“But that’s not world history,” argued 
14-year-old Sam, who had just finished 
i vear in the Delhi Public School. “That 
leaves out three-fourths of the world.” 
Unhappily,” savs Ambassador Bowles, 
I won the bet.”® 

And the Ambassador continues his 
lament: “Recently I noted that when 
students in a large American city were 
asked to learn the 100 most important 
dates in the history of the world, only 
one was an Asian event and that was 
1853 when Commodore Perry “opened” 
Japan!” 

These criticisms of the world history 
course, as it is commonly taught, are 
neither untrue nor unjust. The problems 
involved in correcting the situation 
have been recognized, but they have 
not been solved. The 20th vearbook ot 
the NCSS (1949), Improving — the 
Teaching of World History, sets the 
course, but many teachers and_ text 
writers have yet to embark upon the 
yourney \ tew pioneers, however, are 
pushing out the frontiers in study, dis 
cussion, experimenting, and textbook 
writing 

At the 1951 (Detroit) meeting of 
the NCSS, Geoffrey Bruun and Gold- 
win Smith discussed the topic “World 
Historv: The Problem of Content.”**® A 
teachabk textbook, they 
would be limited to 1,000 pages and 
500,000 words, but it could not be a 
history of the world.” Rather, it would 
have to be a survev of “the historical 


postulated, 


periods, developments and events” in 
the story of man which would be “most 
relevant and usetul for young Ameri- 
cans to understand today.” Their for- 
mula: One-third of such a book devoted 
to events before 1500 A.D.; one-third, 
1500 to 1850; one-third since 1850. 
Their criteria for selection of events, 
ideas, and institutions: “The immediate 
1 history,” i.e., an emphasis 


1 
usertulness ¢ 


on the roots from which the contem- 


* Ambassador’s Report, by Chester Bowles 
Harpers. 1954. 35. $4 

**For the respective papers see Social 
Education, January and February 1952 














pory world societies derive their form, 
character, and vitality. 

Bruun’s proposals would (1) stress 
the development of science and _ tech- 
nology to equate them, at least, with 
the teaching of the humanities (sci 
ence, mathematics, and music are of 
greater “usefulness” todav than the art, 
literature, and philosophy which are 
stressed in history teaching); (2) study 
population patterns and movements; 
and (3) emphasize the progress of 
communication and transportation with 
particular relation to physical geogra- 
phy (oceans, rivers, mountains, ete.). 


More Realities 


Smith, supporting Bruun’s argument, 
would omit the “ideological contro- 
versies of the past” that have lost mean- 
ing for today. Too much, he points out 
also, is said about kings, knights, ladies, 
troubadours, tapestries, and Gothic art; 
not enough about technological progress 
in the Middle Ages. Look less, he says, 
at feudalism, Canossa, and Wycliffe and 
more at Fuggers, craft guilds, and 
wool. “All students should study 
more about the East, the history and 
civilization of these vast Asian lands 
today so filled with hope and pregnant 
with power.” In short, a new world 
history should deal less with dynasties 
and more with developments, less with 
theology and more with technology, 
less romance and more realities. 

Another approach to developing a 


world history course—a pragmatic ap- 
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World History Textbooks for Senior High Schools 
(published in 1952, 1953, or 1954 editions) 


Author 

> *Becker, Painter & Han 

, Bining, Shryock & Wolf 
Caldwell & Merrill 

Capen 

Evans & Sankowsky 

*Habberton & Roth 

Hughes 

Lane, Goldman & Hunt 

Robinson, Beard & Smith 

Roehm, Buske, Webster & Wesley 

Rogers, Adams & Brown 

Smith, Muzzey & Lloyd 

Wallbank 


» 
, 
J 
> 
. 
J 





Past That Lives Today 

This Our World 

Story of Man Through Ages 
Across the Ages 

Graphic World History 
Man's Achievements 

Making of Today’s World 
World’s History 

Our Own Age Ginn 
Record of Mankind 
Story of Nations Holt 
World History Ginn 
Man’s Story 


* First edition in 1952. All others are revision of earlier editions 


By HAROLD M. LONG 


Glens Falls (N. Y.) H. S. 


proach—is described by William Fine 
gold and Milton Finkelstein of the New 
York City School of Printing. This arti 
cle—“U. N.-ifving the Modern History 
Course”—appeared first in Social Edu 
cation, January 1953, and has been re 
printed in High Points, December 1953 
The article cited describes the writers’ 
experience in using the problems meth 
od to teach world history. Starting with 
Korea, the course proceeded to the 
U. N., to world peace attempts, to 
World Wars I & II, to the League of 
Nations, balance of power, and _ alli 
ances. At the end of the one-semestet 
course attention returned to the U. N. 
Where, you may ask, do I, the busy 
teacher, come in? Start with textbooks 
Take this checklist of a baker's dozen 
of recently published textbooks and ex 
amine several. Some are traditional. 
Others have a new look, All of them 
represent the authors’ best thinking on 
how to present world history to high 
school students. Make a checklist 
Does it present a truly “world view 


What weight does it give to time 
periods, ancient, medieval, and mod 


? 


ern? 
Do the concepts presented meet the 
test of “immediate usefulness”? 
Is it digestible in length and com 
prehension? 
Is too much included? 

Continued on page 54-T 


Publisher 
Silver, Burdett 
Van Nostrand 
Sanborn 
American Book 
Heath 
Laidlaw 
Allyn & Bacon 
Harcourt, Brace 


Short Title 


Heath 


Scott, Foresman 
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How to prepare your students for 


Careers in Print 


| EYOND the belief that all reporters 
act and talk like Steve Wilso1 
what do 
journalism as a career—ab he pe 


student KNOW ibou 


vou! 


of work. salaries. working conditions 
and so on? Is it true that “high school 
students obviously are uninformed and 


misinformed about the advantages of 
careerr 
Association 

That criticism is made 
on. At the University +t Minnesota 


1,000 requests come in for young jour 


journalism as a 
Minnesota Editorial 


good Teas 


nalists; only 300 are available. Syracuse 
University receives twice as many re 
quests; a Midwest college five times 
is many. 

Here is the field journalism—tradi 


tionally attractive to the 


iverage young 


ster—begging for people. But where are 


they? 
In your own classroom. for th pre 
ent. Ready to learn from mi what job 





in journalism will be av 


ing that, about to become interested 
in some other work they know more 
about. 

If their interest is drifting, the tin 


has come for vou to act. This is what 


you can do: 








“Make a Magmobile!” urges journa 
magazines are important in the stud if 
on wheels. An old bookcase, about to ¢ 


and in no time you have the answer to 
‘The contraption holds quite a few 
space on the bottom for a number of | 
aisles without causing a disturbance or s} 
so voungsters in their seats can thumb t 
they want. 
, hi] 





“It’s a pleasure to use 





— SNe 
‘es , \ \e 


into your regular 





spends 


ne SIX surveying vhole 
b field. All juniors take the Kudei 
Preterence Record which shows up 
interests in such areas as literary work 
lo finish up this unit, our uungsters 
ire required to write a papel ihout 


me occupation, and this calls for re- 
earch, letter 
of persons in that field. 

During this time my two journalism 


writing and interviewin 


isses get a chance to learn quite a 
bit about 
thing, our library 
t late publications like the Federal 
Government's Occupational Outlook 
Handbook And In class ve discuss 

h books as Iker’s City Editor 
Autobiography of William Allen White 
Seldes’ Freedom of the Press, and Lorine 


Pruette’s excellent and informative littl 


job opportunities. For one 


, 
tries to Keep abreast 


lume, Working with Word 

Armed with such background in 
formation, voungsters are sent to loca] 
yapers and radi stations ft ybserve 


, | 
nd interview journalists it work. Back 


thev come o report on how the rewrite 
nan takes the facts from the reporte 

















sm advisor Stank 
| | 
I nglish I designed this hig ne rack 
] | ] 1 
] ipart i voungster hands vith tools 
etting magazines to your s nts 
ca" 1] | } 
navazines iii more OFT Less 1 VIeW nas 
L ; } | , 1 dow, 
iCK Issues; Can De moved u nd adownh 
, ’ , ’ 
fting of chairs; and is the proper height 
1 ’ . , 
igh the magazines and s t the one 
] } ] ' 
ind see magazines selected a la carte 


By STANLEY SOLOMON Nott Terrace H. S., Schenectady, N. Y 


' 1 
on the ther id ot the phone ind 
te + . } . 1, rtich 
Vrites a StOrY now in tAVOCTUSITIL 
licitor isit ry] Begs unt 
soll wv visits a couple ol iccounts 


iter at WGCY 
ipt out loud before passing i 
mm to an ann 


! it 
ull WI 


how a “cont 


uncel 


sometimes practicing journalists are 


nvited guests—a police reporter to te] 
how he does his ‘leg work with 
J 
pist )] a press ph togr: = to explain 
how he makes his first deadline. These 


talks never fail to excite. But they in- 
after questioning 
! 


about essentials like salaries and work 


form, too—especi lly 


ng conditions 

2. Emphasize the importance of 
journalism 

Toward this end, the training vou 


oungsters receive nm their wh news 





papel | irb 0k can he Ip Ure atly 
What do vou have a publication for 
vw > WV hat IS the staff respon 
sibilitv? How lo let rryiire vh 

wes I the publ ition 

B inswermng such questions VOU are 
nl { llowing ! the footsteps yt i 
radio or TV station, or newspaper. And 

mu are pointing out to vour voungsters 

1 1 1 

ist how much responsibility ever 
itizen places on the shoulders of jom 
ilists 

( nmunicatior iS Grow t be 
$10 billion plus industry. It hires thou 
Sands rf \ rke s id for nan jobs 
the entrance do s marked JOU RNAI 
ISM. Young people who start” wit! 
school newspapers ind Ve irbooks vind 
il} I radio r\ lvert ’ ilms bh h 
publishing ind publ relations Re 
nid your udents that skill in vriting 
vords for audiences can open the \ 
to a wide variet t attractive bs 

To carry on this subject in the class 
MOTH Dale's Re id 





paper is il LITLADDe 


Interpret urnalism” broadly 
Phat voungste ou know who is 
good in science as well as journalism 


1] 1] 
vill lend all ears to a job that combines 
voth—like a writer ra science uD 


hers think 


1 
ibout journalism uw you i 
y ] ] 
vriting and editing run through all of 
these newspapel ind magazine WOrK 


idi ind TV. even the movies. And of 


, 7 . 
Course ror those ealiv taiented there 
’ ‘ 
S alwavs creative vriting 
1 . 
Dont associate urnalism with just 
‘ 1 
vriting ¢ ie Take magazines 
there are writing and editing jobs, but 
y 5 
Contin ea nm page é »-7 





































































Students enjoy studying news- 
paper and magazine cartoons 
and their symbols and meanings. 














lim 
lucation when thev leave 
n? Via radio rv? With 


ind magazines? Probably 


ind Jane continue 


s litelong teachers will be 
national 
do to 


1 
then 


newspapers and the 


What do vou 


students to 


intro 
future 


it magazines first 
( rpand re ading interests 
know 
wiants as Life 
Evening Post What 
the other S000 


mas such mass- 
The 


} 
do the 


magcaZiHes 


ind 


} } ) 
| lished regular \ 
» weeks before vou launch a unit 
vour students 


Zines, encourage 


MaeaZInes for i classro 
ir “B mg some n 
ndents. “We are g 
fun during class time.’ 
brow Se ltt 


find an ex ting 


thei 
kn WIng about 
to d 


acscr 


, 
oO their ta 


lassmates 
C,ive stu 
ibe favorite maga 


interesting 


committee to 
nN oul classroor 
retire 


AV ALEL 


womens maga 
VUicCalls 
magazines He 
y ¢ 


lournal 
rive r 
pulps 
ns. trade and_ professional 
Si holastie Tea hie Tre 


magazines 


at ale ade 


cial-interest 


" subdivided int 


students to make special critical stuches 
of each group of magazines, Committee 
} 


chairmen prepare oral and/or written 


i 


reports based on these studies. Com 
mittees might also present their findings 


to the 


Each committee 


, " 
class thi ugh 


patie | discussions 
prepares a chart t 
magazines in the group 
wn the lefthand col 
Across the 


Edit 


evaluate leading 

stud D 
list the m igazines 
Publishes 


ontributors 


under 
umn 
of the chart 

Leading ( , Py pe ‘ 
Stories and Articles Often Featured 
to “Leading Adver 
Hhustra 


writ 


and 


Appe als 


tisers ‘Comments ‘Pictures 


tions, Print J ‘Committee 
based ae Mmpawrison vith other 
zines in thie group 


2. How ti ead ma 


time ea day giving 


Lanes Sp 1 
your stu 


What 


students look at in magazines? 


SOE 


} 
pst reading magazines 
do vou 

, 

Look 


’ 
irticular article o1 


pomnt in the 
wv subtitle sa 
or article is 
Help avel 
Trom mag 
\-B-( 
spec ilor tec} 
should look up 
s blueprints al 


" 
ir 


Students sh 
1OnWS slow] ( fully 
Slow ders 
hlv-illustrated 


’ 
Such adverti 


le irl Sa vel] iS ible r¢ 
tT 
Vill enjo 


easy-to-read 
ing announ 
manufacturing 
purchasing 
Vake 


Try These Classroom Practices to 


Meet the Press 


had $25 to 
magazines for his 


buv? Each 


each student to imadine he 
use to subscribe to 


W hic h 


make s his 


family would he 


student choices carefully 


and detends them 
Each magazine has a personality of 


Life 


regular features—photo 


For exampk follows a 


] 


its own 
formula wit 
t feature Lite Goes to a 
Party et 
Life different from 


cuss the 


essa\ i 
whicl makes a Copy of 


i COpy ot Look Dis 


] 
personanities of le iding maga 


l 
ZINES 
students the role 


advertising plavs n paving th 


Discuss wit! yur 
mayor 


costs of maaZines Consider families 


f magazines. such as the Curtis group 


the Luce 


Studying Newspapers 


Mian or the suggestions Wwe have 


mad ror studving magazines can be 


adapted tor studving newspapers ! ) 


' 
i lively interest in 
} 


AW AKRCTI Hews] apers 


Start with 


‘ 


juman interest stories and 


special features. Students will be intet 


ested in the use of svmbols in irtoons 


the elep| 


1 nt for the Re public an party 


{ This le ids to i 


rO! example 
ot the 
the re 


are often based 


liscussion 
Fell how 


ditorial 


purpos tf the cartoon 


pape cartoon and the 
day S Trews ilso 


the comments ¢ “name” columnists 
Study first check 
t if editorials and 

| o them 


Dis 
! 


‘ 1 vords 


NM the 


pace \ ries 


in wtoons 


questions 
e\ iluating 
major of 
of vital 
Do the 
to he 


Some 


’ 


nape 
pa] 


Se pal if 


1 good ha 
interest and 
international in 
photog iphis chosen 
ledge of the news 
hay simply to 
their “curious” 
6) Does head 
importance of 
an accurate 
(8) Is the name 


or correspondent 


wive 


ind 




















“BT'S the part of the bedclothes that 

hang over that keeps you warm 
is the old New England ladv used to 
say, 

Today it is the part of one’s 
sation that “hangs over’—the fringe 
benefits—that largely determines the at 
tractiveness of one’s job. Fringe bene 
fits are the non-wage payments that 
workers receive from their employers 
Such benefits range from paid vaca 
tions to group insurance and pensions, 
from free meals to profit-sharing 

One study made in 1951 indicates 
that fringe benefits amounted to 


much as $664 per employee for the 
+] 


IT pe li 


is 


736 employers who cooperated in 


survey, American industry has been in 
creasing its program of fring 
for workers in recent years. Is it pos 
sible that some of our ablest teachers 
will be attracted to industrial jobs be 
cause of the increased security and 
benefits being offered? 

How do the fringe benefits provided 
for school people compare with those 
provided by our largest and most pros 
perous corporations? To find out, I re 


he Tie tits 


cently wrote to the personnel managers 
4 20 leading corporations, asking for 
information about these fringe benefits 
lSighteen replied.°® 

The workers in these IS industries 
received better than average pay. The 
benefits offered by these employers also 
may be better than those offered by 
industry in general. The average pay 
for workers in industries which gave 
wage figures ranged from $3,950_ to 
$5,140. These earnings were all in ex 
cess of the average family income. in 
the United States in 1952 which was 


about $3,700, and also in excess of the 
average annual earnings of all indus 
trial workers. (N.E.A. estimates avet 
age teaches pay for 1954 at $3,725 


The employees in’ the industries | 


polled are a favored group, salarywise 


- Allied Chem il ind DD \ eri 
Celephone and Telegraph, Armour, Bethk 
hem Steel, Chase National Bank. Chrvslet 
DuPont, General Electric, Gene 
Metropolitan Life, Pennsylvania RR, Sears 
Roebuck, South Pacific RR, Standard Oil 
of Indiana, Standard Oil of N. J. Swift 
U. S. Steel, and Radio Corp. of America 


a“ 





By HOWARD G. SPALDING 


A. B. Davis H. S., Mt. Vernon, N. Y 


he fringe benefits provided tor 
em are without doubt more liberal 


than most 


Pensions 


' , 
Kach of these companies has a pen 
] 


my» plan in addition to social security 


rovisions. The prevailing ndatory 
retirement age is 65 tor men ind 60 
for women. In most of the « MN Panes 
retirement at an earlier age is possible 
vith reduced benefits. 

In order to secure a basis for com 
parison, the pension of a married man 
with 30 vears of service and a salary 
of $5,000 during the last ten vears of 


] 
employment was computed whenevel 


possible. In five companies his pension 
atin ) puaccriiah 
mMncuammng social security pavinn nts 


would amount to $1,500, in one $1,300, 


= 


ind in three others $2,190, $2.2 


$2,340. The remaining pensions could 


50, and 


not be computed since the amount 
would depend upon the salary experi 
ence of the employee during his entire 


term of service 


In ten of the plans the cost was 
borne jointly by the company and the 
emplovee, in seven by the company 
only, and in the last the company car 


ried the cost of the basic pension and 
gave the employee the option of pay 
ing a part of the cost of additional pen 
sion benefits 

These facts indicate that the total 


pensions of most employees of these 
! ] ] 

companies are less liberal than those 

provided by the pension systems of 


such states as New York, New Jersey 


ind Pennsylvania, where retirement on 
] } 
half salary is possible. However, the 


tact that these are contribut y SVS 
’ } ] ' 
tems while nearly halt t the indus 
trial systems are not, tends to tip the 
, 
rn 


scales in tavor of the latter systems 


Group Life Insurance 


All but two of the companies ofte 

up life insurance to all of their em 
plovees, the amount varving according 
to the salary In 12 the cost is borne 
jointly by the company and the em- 
pl vee, and in one by the company 
only. Three have a plan calling for a 
basic amount of insurance to be paid fo 
by the company with an option of pul 











chas f additional amounts bv the em- 
For our hypothetical $5,000-a 
vear man, the range in amounts of in 


e contributory plans would 


t = 


> 


v¢ from $3,500 to $12,000. The small 
est amount provided at company ex 


pense would be $2,000, the largest 


$10.000. Several of the companies il 
low thie employee ty Carry a re luced 
umount of insurar ifter retirement 
, , 
Group Insurance plans such as these 
; ? },] } ] 
ire rare In pubhc school systems, so 


be given a sizable plus 


industry must 


, 
m this count. 


Hospital and Surgical Insurance 


1 


All of the companies make such in 
surance, usually of the Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield variety 


employees. In 11 companies the cost is 
borne jointly by the company and the 


t 


ivail ible tO their 


l 


employee, in three by the company 
nly ind Il) the re mainder by the em 
ployee only. In addition, several com- 
panies provide tree annual health ex- 
aminations and other medical services 
rendered by the health offices of the 
company. 

Here again the scales tip quite defi- 
nitely in favor otf industry. 


Stock Purchase Plans 


} 


Five of the companies make it pos 
sible for emplovees to purchase theit 
stock and pay a part ot the cost. One 
company pavs ten per cent of its net 
profits before taxes into a profit sharing 
fund to match the investments of its 
emplovees in the company. Their ac 
umulations from both sources provide 


] ] 1 
vy their retirement, but mav be with 





, 
drawn in cash by an emplovee leaving 
1 
the compan The attractiveness of this 
} ‘ } > 
plan is seen in th ict that 21 per cent 
WY this companys utstand ng stock Is 
whed bv its emplovees Iwo other 
1] 
! Hes nake possible for em 
, , 
p es to pul ise thre st ek thi ugh 
, ’ 
KIVTO | duct 1S it provi le > fl 
’ ’ ; ] , 
trit i rice i iv) 1 SU 
age : ' , : 
While SCHOOL people become st ck 
’ , 
lers, in a certa SETISE n the schoo 
' : +} a , 
svstems i thev serve, the Gi } 
) ‘ ’ 
financial advantage erep Sco 
ther for industry 
‘ , -_ 
Continued rE 2-7 






































How many of your pupils 
can score 100 on this test? 


If vour students eat good breakfasts it helps make them 
more alert in all their classes from Algebra to Zoology. 
So, give them this good breakfast test. Tell them the 
answers they don’t know and encourage them to eat good 
breakfasts. When they do, they ll be quicker to respond 


and easier to teach. 


1. What is a good breakfast ? 


A good breakfast is one which supplies 


requir 


\¢ to 's of your daily food 


ements. To make sure it provides the vitamins, minerals and 


proteins you need, doctors and nutritionists recommend a basic 


breakfast pattern that includes bread, fruit, egg 


ves or meat, milk and 


cereal. Eat some of each of these foods at every breakfast every day. 


2. Why is breakfast so important ? 


Breakfast is the meal which breaks your period of 
longest fast. It comes at a time when your body’s store 
of all essential nutrients most needs replenishing. For 
this reason it's especially important to eat a good break- 
fast. Breakfast, too, is the best time to help yourself 
to pole ntv of enriched bread. Enriched bread supplies 
not only important nutrients, but lots of energy to help 
keep you alert and working at top ethiciency until noon. 





3. Does a good breakfast every day mean 
the same breakfast every day ? 


Of course not. There is great variety among the foods you 
should eat for breakfast. Any of the many breakfast fruits or 
juices... eggs or meat of any kind help make breakfast 
“good”. Enjoy baker's sweet rolls once in a while. And en- 
riched bread, an essential part of every well-rounded break- 
fast. can be eaten plain or toasted. In fact, enriched bread 
helps add variety to every meal because it goes so well with 


so many other good foods. 


Bakers o & 











Vacations 


he industrial worker typically earns 


Fringe Benefits 


(Continued from page 10-1 I 
it week's vacation during his first trac 


Deaths Benefits ste ok o ven of dereice. two weeks 
Three companies provide death ben ifter the first vear. In 11 companies an 
efits tor the families of deceased em idditional week is vranted itter 15 
plovees at Company expense Phe sé Cal of service while One mMpany 
benefits range from a lump sum of $250 — gives the extra week after five vears ot 
to payment of half sala for 44 rvice inother after 10) vears. For 
months. LhiOSE vho survive 25 years ol labor 
So far as known, no publ 10 x companies add fourt k, one 
provides such benefits if publ eX Mpa provi ling thi 0 s ifte: 
pense. Since only a minorit vf the nly 20 vears 
companies have such a | ion, we Judged by school standard wit 
Cali VIVE just One mild mod i the dire fons provided by industry ire riel in 
tion of industry. deed. Here the scales fall with a re 





Enjoy better living with these 
Money Management booklets 


Your Budget. Easy-to-use, practical method for 
planning to get the things you want most out of your 
income. Partially revised, 1953. 












Your Shelter Dollar. Pointers on renting, buying, 
building, financing. Completely revised, 1954. 
Children’s Spending. A guide in teaching children | 
how to manage money. Revised, 1952. | 
Your Health Dollar. Facts on spending wisely both Hi 
to maintain health and in planning a health insur | 
ance program. Partially revised, 1954. i} 
Your Food Dollar. How to plan and budget food Hi 
expenses. Includes extensive buying guides. Com- 

pletely revised, 1951. | 

Your Clothing Dollar. How to plan, purchase and Hl 






vised, 1950. 





| 
care for a wardrobe for every family member. Re- | 
| 
| 
| 







| 
Your Home Furnishings Dollar. Thrifty tips on plan- | 
ning and buying home furnishings. Completely re- | 
vised, 1952. 
Your Recreation Dollar. How to make your recre- | 
ation dollar buy more fun for the entire family | 
Completely revised, 1952. | 
Your Shopping Dollar. Clear explanation of how to i 
make every dollar you spend buy 100 cents worth of i} 

1] 





satisfaction. Completely revised, 1952. 

Your Equipment Dollar. How to plan and select ! 
equipment for food preparation and storage, for laun i] 
dry and home cleaning. New publication, 1953. | 
Consumer Credit Facts for You. Explains different 
forms of consumer credit. 1952 publication of Bureau 
of Business Research, Western Reserve University. 

















Because so many of you have asked us how to keep your | 
set of booklets up-to-date, we have included publication | 
or revision dates above. Check the booklets you have | 
against these dates. The entire set of eleven booklets is 
available in a handy library carton for only one dollar. | 








Individual booklets are 10¢ each. Use the coupon be- 


low to bring your set up-to-date today. ol ms," 
. y 
a 2 

= { \ 


JR One U1. niin } 
Director of Consumer Education, Household Finance Corporation 




























—— Money Management Program folder — —j-~ 













[ \ 
| Practical Guides for Better Living Consumer Education Department | 
| , | 
| ——— On | 
| 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill., Consumer Education Department No. ST 3-4 | 
| Please send me the complete Money Please send me the following | 
Management Library. I enclose $1.00 booklets at 10¢ each. I enclose 
| Please send me your free Money Manage 
| ment Program folder describing booklet | 
| and filmstrip program | 
| Name nde . School ] 
| Bdlieee.......22..-.-- City Zone State | 
| ene enw cue ane au ane oe que axe ca» cum a= 





sounding thump on the side of the 


s( hools 


iliness Leave and Compensation 
Provisions for payment in case of ill 
ness varv so widely that they cannot 


be readily summarized. Two companies 


, 
report no formalized plan for granting 


I 
sick leave, each case being considered 
m its merits. A brief summary of the 
p Nicies of some rf the ther ompa 

es will indicate something of the 
nature of these pla s 

2-5 I j h ‘ ) 

eh I te I 52 \ A ift 
25 veai f se Benefits start att 5 


Less than 3 ears, 2/5 salary for on 

ir. 5-10 irs, 75% salary for one veu 
10-20 vears., SOW salary tor one ear. 20 
years KY salary for one veal 

1 vear, 2 weeks’ full pity tf weeks halt 
iv increasing by one week and 4 weeks 
respectively, to 12 weeks’ tull pay and 40 
weeks half pay at end of 10 vears Iwo 
companies lave this plan 


i I 


Lacking adequate information about 
similar provisions by the public schools 


is impossible to make a valid com 


parison in this field but some of the 


’ 
policies of the corporations appear to 


be more liberal than those of all but a 
tew school systems where liberal plans 


} 
t cumulative leave are in force 


Accident and Disability Benefits 


Here, too, the plans varv so widely 


that summary is impossible. Most com- 
mouly, provision is made tor the pay 


ment ot stated amount for a stated 


number of weeks. Examples: “$26 per 
week for 13 weeks”: “$26 per week for 
26 weeks ‘$40 per week for 26 
weeks”; “Full pay 16 weeks, 2/3 pay 

Absence of data regarding the pol- 
icies of the schools makes a « mmpari 


} 1] 
son here impossibie 


Other Benefits 


Phree companies provide tor the re- 
fund of one halt of the tuition of pre 
viously approved courses upon thei 
( npl tion. Two co npames tte s< h | 
irs ps { ie Idren or ¢ nplovees 
i 1 | has sill ¢ Luc itl mel loan pla 
One ¢ mpany Lives its employees tree 
lunches. Another gives cash service 


awards annually of trom $50 to $150 
to employees with more than 10, 15 
and ya vears of service. One company 
pays an employee two months’ salary 
when he is called to military service, 


Continued on page 54-T) 





















































HERE'S hope 
for the gifted 
child 
rooms of today and 


in the class- 


tomorrow. In_re- 

cent years the stu- 

dent of high po- 

tentialities was 

placed in the background as teachers 
in many high devoted their 
energies to helping the average and 
the poor, struggling, retarded student. 
Since the bright child was able to do 
assignments and pass examinations with 
little help, the teacher neglected him. 
Result: Boredom, poor work habits, low 
standards in performance, laziness, and 
sometimes bad behavior. For this little 
monste! asked which 
were difficult to answer 
vised arguments that were difficult to 
refute, the teacher had little sympathy. 
After all, didn’t he have a high I. Q.? 
Why worry about him? 

This neglected child is really coming 
into his own now. Teachers, principals, 
curriculum experts, and even college 
teachers are studying wavs and means 
of giving the gifted student more op- 
portunities to use his potential to the 
utmost. Here are some of the promising 
prac tices we have uncovered: 

1. Acceleration. Special progress 
classes enable gifted children (I. Q. 130 
minimum, age 1] or above) in New 
York City junior high schools to coven 
the three vears of the junior high school 
course in two years. “The highest stand- 
ards of scholarship are expected of spe- 
cial progress pupils emphasis is 
placed on originality of work . . . use 


schools 


questions 
and who de- 


who 


Typical of the young gifted student who 
profits from such activities as the Scho- 
lastic Art Awards is Siegfried Reinhardt. 
Seven years after winning a Scholastic 
Art Award, Reinhardt was featured in 
Life as an outstanding American artist. 
Judging for this year’s national Scho- 
lastic Art Awards begins April Ist at 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh. 


Help for the Gifted 


By HARDY FINCH Greenwich (Conn.) 4.5 


of research techniques . . . leadership 
training is an important phase of in- 
struction”—Part I of the 1951-52 Report 
of the Supt. of Schools of New York 
City reveals. 

2. Advanced High School Courses 
for College Credit. Believing that the 
gifted high school student should not 
go to college too soon, 130 high school 
and college teachers with a grant from 
the Fund tor the Advancement for 
Education have developed advanced 
courses which students can study in 
high school for college credit. Among 
the 27 test schools giving courses in 
many subjects to their brightest stu 
dents are Newton (Mass.) H. S., Evans- 
ton (IIl.) Township H. S., New Rochelle 
(N. Y.) H. S., Exeter (N. H.) Acad- 
emy, Scarsdale (N. Y.) H. S., and 
Germantown (Pa.) Frends School. 

In the Reports of Committees, 1952- 
53, just issued by Chairman Gordon K. 
Kenyon Col- 
English 
course 


Chalmers, president of 
lege, the sub-committee on 
composition recommends a 
“consisting of about 90 hours of class- 
room work, 180 hours of preparation, 
and for each student, five hours of con- 
ference time, in which the student's 
time will be divided equally between 
composition and literature.” The sub- 
committee on literature hopes that “the 
student under instruction will be able 
to ascend from primitive reading to an 


understanding and enjoyment of style, 


structure, symbol, irony, and other 
[literary] matters. .” The Reports 
give sample of examinations of the 
type students would need to pass in 
order to obtain college credit. 

3. Special Electives. In some schools, 
the gifted may elect special courses that 
are challenging. English 
literature, creative writing, journalism, 
word study, and dramatics are among 
those available. Credit toward gradua- 
tion is allowed for these offerings. 


Courses in 


Credit Unnecessary 
For gifted students, course credit is 
if the activity is of suffi 
cient interest. At least, it was so in a 
project described by Margaret Gregory 
and William ]. McLaughlin in the Dec 
‘51 Clearing House. A selected group 
of bright pupils was invited to take a 
reading course “frankly bevond their in- 
dicated reading ability and present 
reading interests.” No course credit, no 
rewards, no grades, and no written 
book reports were to be given. Infor- 
mal discussions, twice monthly, excited 
“free discussion, good-natured disagree- 
ments and criricism, intelligent corn- 


ot necessary 


evaluation of books dis- 
Students stimulated to 
One student said, “I never 
read so many books in so little time, 
and vet gained a knowledge of things I 
never knew about... .” 

4. Enrichment in the Classroom 
Reading. Frank Perry, our Greenwich 
(Conn.) H. S. reading expert, states 
the gifted student is greatly interested 
in learning how to read effectively. The 
gifted are especially intrigued by the 
use of different kinds of reading for 
different purposes. Trained classroom 
teachers can help the bright pupil to 
acquire many valuable reading skills 

In dealing with the gifted, teachers 
today do not assume that all will like 
the same books. Instead, they recognize 
the individual interests of bright chil- 
dren and try to find good books that ap- 
peal to them. Professor Paul Witty of 
Northwestern University, author of 
Helping the Gifted Child (Science Re- 
recommends these 


ment 
cussed.” were 


read widel\ 


Associates ), 
volumes as valuable in guiding indi- 
vidual programs: Lenrow’s Reader's 
Guide to Prose Fiction (D. Appleton- 
Century); Reading Ladders for Human 
Relations Literature for Human 
Understanding (American Council on 
Education). To his suggestions, we 
add: Books for You, edited by Mark 
Neville; and Good Reading, Atwood 
Townsend, editor, teen-age and college 
reading lists (Nat'l Council of Teachers 
of English). Books for mature readers 
appear regularly on the monthly Teen 
Age Book Club selection lists 

The gifted, when encouraged, can 
lead illuminating 
jects related to literature and reading. 
Robert Carruthers of the New York 
State Dept. tells us that he observed 
a very effective discussion of poetry led 
by some gifted students of Mrs. Joyce 
Marble at the Oxford (N. Y.) Central 
School. 

The group book 
gifted eighth-graders 
judgments of a book or books, is used 
School 


search 


and 


discussions on sub 


which 
critical 


review, in 
present 


at the Riverside (Conn 


Special Projects 


“Special work 
place ot, re gular assignments is another 
gifted,” Prof 
Extra 


in addition to, or in 


means of challenging the 
Paul Witty 


ments, creative 


idvises us assign 


projec ts ind reports 
are all excellent When 
reading a Shakespearean play, for ex- 
ample, the gifted child can do a re 
the construction of 


the class is 


search project on 
the Shakespe irean staqe on the cos 


Continued on page 41-1 





New Trier (Ill.) H. S. students and ad- 
visor tape script for yearbook record. 


Audible 


Yearbooks 


F Stanley Solomon will move over 
for a moment and let me have the 
ear of the yearbook advisor, I would 
like to report a new and _ attractive 
service which many yearbook editors 
used last year and many more will want 
to use. It provides a 45 record 
(made from your own tapes) with audi 
ble mementos to supplement the 
printed words and photog:aphs 
Imagine how much it would add to 
the value of the vearbook to have a 


sounds as the school 


rpm 


record of such 
songs performed by the 
orchestra, or chorus; cheers 
at a ball game or pep rally 
the climactic moments of the big game 
re-recorded from a broadcast; features 
of assembly programs; a snatch of dia 


logue from the senior cliss play; or 
g | 


S( hool b ind, 
re orded 


perhaps 


appropriate sentiments spoken by class 
officers, faculty advisors or sponsors, OF 
the principal. 

If you would like to consider such a 


record, get in touch with Telebook, 
Inc., 208 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Tl 
This company supplies a complete man 


instructions, several model 


ual of 
scripts, tape-editing service 
vice, besides looking after the transfer 
of the sound from tape to disc. Press 
ings are \ Victor 
Record Division. Specially labeled for 
vour book, the records will be shipped 
(with envelopes) to your school or to 
the printer or binder of your yearbook 
They will fit into either 7%” x 10%” o1 
9” x 12” books. 

You have either standard or EP 
(extended play) 45 rpm discs made 
The former take 5 minutes and 20 
seconds on each side; the latter 8 min 
utes a side. Telebook will advise you 
about the timing and the sequence 
of your recorded sequences: will show 


and ad 


made by the R¢ 


a school 
collected 
weeks: 


to tell the storv of 
that can be 


you how 
sounds 
a period of a few 


year in 
on tape in 
and will suggest ways to promote the 
sale of the records. 

lelebook urges you to keep the di- 
rection of the record project under the 
vearbook editor, but to have the 


recorded by some expericnced person in 


tapes 


the speech, drama, or radio department 
of the school. 
completed 


record depends on the number ordered 


The cost to vou of th 


ind on your choice of the standard (10 
min., 40 sec.) or EP (16 min.) disc 
but it will lie 
$1.50. The vearbook should charge its 


subscribers more than the bare cost, of 


between 75 cents and 


course. 


Concert Recordings 
While we are 


recordings, let us notice that more and 
} 


speaking of souvenir 


more schools have been waving discs 


made of performances by their own 


glee clubs and orchestras for sale to 
students and friends of the school. The 
capital required for such a 
little. You can 
discs made by the same companies that 
make the 
The big companies make them even 
rly ils 


from 


venture 1s 
surprisingly have the 


finest commercial records 


for their smaller commercial 
This service is available not only 
RCA Victor's Custom Record Division, 
but also from the pressing plants of 
Columbia, Capitol, Decca, Mercury, 
MIGM, others. Some wil! do the 
complete production job from the first 
step of transferring the sound from tape 
to master disc to the last, including the 
design and manufacture of the labels 
and jackets for the finished pressings. 

Being able to use these services of 
the finest technical staffs in the business 


and 


By WILLIAM J. TEMPLE 


Brooklyn College, N. Y 


means that the quality of vour finished 
record will depend primarily on the 
quality of your original tape recordings 
For recording music with “studio qual 
itv” then, you may want to enlist the 
cooperation of your local broadcasting 


station, and use their studios and re- 


] 


cording equipment and technical ad 
vice. For “actuality” programs, like the 
( heers and band music at a ball game, 
or the pre-game pep talk at the assem- 
auditorium, or the 


bly in the school 


glee club concert, complete with ap- 
plause and coughs from the audience 
vou would use the best obtainable port- 
ible equipment. The thrill of listening 
to the actual event, rather than a staged 
re-enactment, makes listeners much less 
critical of technical quality, as vou 
know from listening to I Can Hear It 
Vow and other documentary records. 
In the studio situation you will want 
to retake as many times as is necessary 
to get a satisfactory performance and 
recording. In the “actuality” situation 
vou must check your equipment before- 
vou have enough ex 


hand, be sure 


cable to reach the nearest 
outlet and enough microphone 


and un- 


tension 
powel 
cable, be prepared for likely 
likely 


than vou expect to use. In any case, use 


emergencies, and take more tape 


the highest tape-speed vour recorder 
affords for the sake of quality of the 
recordings. The result can be something 
to be cherished for many vears 


3D for 16mm 
RCA-Victor now has an entirely new 
16mm third-dimension movie projection 
system. It uses two projectors synchro- 
nized by the same kind of mechanism 
that svnchronizes artillery in wartime. 









750 hours in use... 


no 
sign 










New Filmosound Specialist 





with Sapphire jewel parts 









shows steadier pictures! 









Television station WSPD-TV in To- 
ledo, Ohio, started using the heavy- 






duty Filmosound Specialist 16mm re- 





cording projector on November 6, 





1952. Twenty-four weeks later—after 
1,584,000 feet of film had been shown 
with this Specialist Bell & Howell ex- 


amined it to detect any signs of wear. 









Even under a magnifying glass not a 


single worn spot was visible on the 






critical film-handling parts! 






Wear on the critical parts (shuttle, 
guide rail, and film tension clips) of 







a projector causes picture unsteadi- 






ness and costly maintenance. But the 






sapphire jewels in the Filmosound 






Specialist protect these critical parts 





... ensure clear, easy-to-watch movies 
. give the Specialist 400°% longer 






life than an ordinary projector! 






To meet your particular 16mm pro- 






jection needs, many more exclusive 





features may be added to the basic 






unit. Filmosound Specialists are sold 





exclusively by your Bell & Howell 






Special Representative. Mail coupon 





for full information. 


Bell «Howell 


world’s finest motion picture equipment 






















makers of “Ae 





Bell & Howell ¢ ompany, Dept. ¢ 
7118 MeCormick Road 
Chicago 45, Ilinois 


Please send me, without cost or obligat mplete 
information on the Filmosound Specialist and the 
name of my Bell & Howell Spe 1 Rey 

Name - 


Organization 
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PROTECTS 
YOUR 
SLIDES ! 






ALL STEEL 
SLIDE 
CABINET 


SF-5 


Five removable drawers with back stops 
holds all types of 2” x 2’. Each slide 
held in position. Instant selection. Indi 
vidual indexing. Holds 1250 slides 
Beautifully finished in olive-grey baked 
enamel. 


Write for free catalog 





i= yPROODUCTS CORP. 
A278 w. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Wolt-Disney 


OPENS UP 
A WHOLE NEW WORLD 
OF ENTERTAINMENT! 








print by 


TECHNICOLOR 






FEATURE-LENGTH 
TRUE-LIFE 
—> ADVENTURE! 
- 


Watch for The Living Desert at your loca! theater 
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Ye Olde 


Magazines 


Classroom 


















ewe classroom magazine 
is a far cry from one that 





Western Pennsylvania Scholastic 


Thea=— 
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was used in schools in the 


OCTOSER 22 1920 rm te Pe Come 








Boston area more than 100 
vears ago. It was called the 
Scholar's Penny Gazette. We have a 
copy dated July 14, 1849. 

It contains articles on such topics 
as “Familiar Conversations on Phrenol- 
ogy” and “A Talk with Jupiter.” Try 
this sampling of the Scholar's Penny 
Gazette on your class 

“Ambition is one of the most stimu 
lating elements of the mind; when 
properly directed it leads to the most 
beneficial results, but when used in 


the manner exhibited by Hyer and 


i 


Sullivan it becomes perverted and has 
i degrading and injurious tendency.” 
It wasn't until the Twentieth Century 
that the specially-prepared, graded- 


vocabulary classroom magazines that 


vou know came into being. Current 
Events was tounded in 1902. Now 
American Education Public ms have 
editions for various grade and_ high 


sé hool levels 

The first Scholastic Magazine—The 
Western) Pennsylvania Scholastic—was 
founded in 1920. It became a national 
magazine in 1922. Today, Scholastic 
Magazines include five weeklies, a 
monthly literary magazine ind three 
teacher magazines. (See p. 4-1 

Somewhat later, Civic Education 
Service began publication of its tour 
weekly classroom periodicals. Catholic 
Messenger periodicals are in the paro 
chial-school field 

Why do we have classroom maga 
zines? Why does more than one of every 
two American boys and girls, aged 9 
to 18, take a classroom magazine? The 
basic purpose of the classroom maga- 
zines today is still much the same as 
that of the Scholar's Penny Gazette, 
that “Education is the defense of a 
people - 

Part of the answer lies with American 
school boards and teachers. Our peo- 
ple want young citizens prepared to 















cope with today’s problems. While 


they want the historic principles of the 
Constitution taught, they also want to- 
day's young people to understand the 
pros and cons of such current issues as 
the controversy over the proposed 
Bricker Amendment. 

Because it takes a minimum of three¢ 
vears for events to find their way 
nto textbooks, only a periodical can 
bring to the classroom current affairs 
ind current literature. Only a maga- 
zine which eliminates the scandals from 
the news as well as liquor, tobacco, and 
similar adve rtising can be accepted as 
al regular classroom tid. 

The miracle of modern printing and 


distribution brings “today” swiftly to 


1 


the most remote U. S. classroom. Scho 
lastic Magazines’ teletype flashes last 
minute news stories from our New York 
editorial offices to the Dayton, Ohio 
printing plant, just as the current affairs 
magazines go the press. A giant press 
runs off the completed magazines at 
the rate of 216 per minute, 13,000 
magazines per how 

Our most distant U. S. subscribers 
receive their copies within a few days. 
All this is done at a cost to each sub- 
scriber of less than the price of most 
laily newspapers. This is the miricle 
if mass production. 

Most European school teachers do 
not have classroom current affairs mag- 
azines similar to ours. In some countries 
there are classroom magazines in litera- 
ture and science which are often pub- 
lished by the ministry of education. 

But current affairs receive little at- 
tention because teachers are not trusted 
to be non-partisan and impartial in 
the classroom. To avoid criticism the 
teacher avoids the present and hence 
has no need for a current affairs 
periodical. 



































MORE 
Bright x Ideas 


Have you tried the “Bright Ideas” 
for more effective teaching listed in last 
month’s issue? Our social studies editor, 
Harold Long, adds a few more. 


*% Schedule reports on new books, 
movies, TV programs. Every teacher 
means to give time to students who | 
have interest and aptitude for these re- 
ports. Unless they are made a definite 
part of the class program by advance 
scheduling however, thev might be 
overlooked 

*® Arrange field trips. This is often 
easier said than done. Class schedules, 
busy teachers, busier students, trans- 
portation problems, insurance risks, as 
well as lack of “know-how” are but a 
few of the obstacles to overcome. Better 
to plan and carry out one such trip 
in a vear or a semester than none at 
all! A trip to a museum, 2 common 
council meeting, or an industry will 
repay the effort not only in the value 
of the learning experience but also in 
the rapport between teacher and _ stu- 
dents which will result. For a handy 
guide in planning see How to Conduct 
a Field Trip, #12 in the “How-to-Do- 
It” series (25 cents each), National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
16 St... N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

* Plan jointly with other teachers 
English, science, foreign language, 
homemaking, shop) for common expe- 
riences. For English it mav be a reading 
program and it ought to be, always, an 
insistence on standards of communica- 
tion. In other subjects it can be agree 
ment on curricular topics or interpreta 
tions of cultural viewpoints. Too, this 
will help demolish the bugaboo of 
homework. On the matter of communi- 
cation standards the following letter 
written by Strang Lawson to the Satur 
day Review of Literature, Nov. 28, 
1953, is in point: 

‘Samuel Eliot Morison in his edi- 





torial on Churchill (SR Oct. 31) re- 
marks that ‘in the United States only 
the teachers in the English department 
teach English; the others let their stu- 
lents get by with gobbledegook.’ 

Mr. Morison’s observation, unfortu- 
iately accurate, identifies the chief 
ause of college illiteracv. There are, 
however, conspicuous exceptions. One 
f these is Colgate Universitv, where 
the English Department has pioneered, 
long with other departments, in set- 
ting up a functional writing program 
Here instructors in non-English courses 
grade student writing for effectiveness 
in communication as well as for con- 
tent. They teach English by one of the 
most effective methods: refusing to ac- 

ptg bbledegook or un-edited papers.” 





GROOMING GUIDE FOR BOYS! 


Here’s an entertaining and educational comic-style book- 
let that effectively points up the advantages of personal 
neatness and good grooming. It has been developed by 
one of the largest producers of educational comic books, 
and has been reviewed and approved by a select group of 
educators as a helpful teaching aid. 

Suitable for boys from 12 to 17, the booklet deals with 


all phases of personal neatness. 





BATHING THOROUGHLY 








BRUSHING HIS CLOTHES CLEANING HIS NAILS BRUSHING HIS TEETH 
eeceoevevee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


To help you use these, James J. Heaphy, B.S.M.S., Curriculum Coordinator, 
Board of Education of the City of New York, has prepared a concise 
teacher's guide to go with the booklet. 

The guide, and a supply of the comic booklets for your students, are free 
for the asking. Just fill out the coupon below, send it in, and we'll send 


you the whole kit immediately. 


SPONSORED BY THE WILDROOT CO., INC. 





~~ MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 








The Wildroot Company, Dept. C-3, 1740 Bailey Ave., Buffalo 11, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me the grooming booklet for students, and 
copies of James Heaphy’s teaching guide. I plan to use them for students in 
grade(s) aaa 

eee 
Address 7 
City and State _.__ 
I teach ‘courte where booklets will be used 
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Workings World Films 


indo films 
about jobs, 
placement, and 
possibilities are 
alwavs on 
“want” list. 
cially if they 
with careers stu 

dents seldom think about. The Amer 
ican Institute of Accountants 270 
Madison Ave., N. Y. 16) have just re 
leased such a film — Accounting — The 
Language of Business. This 
film is designed specifically to give your 


our 
Espe 


deal 


21-minute 


students information about accounting 
as a career. A certified public account 
ant tells a high school bov about. re 
quirements—personal and educational 
the place of accounting in modern busi 
more good 


ness, and the need for 
countants. Good, inform 
this vocational field. alt 


strong] thi 


stress more 
preparation required 

In a different vein, NAM/’s 
Association of Manufacturers 
19th. N. Y. 20) Good Place 


15 mins., shows working 


National 
14 West 
to Work 


how condi 


By VERA FALCONER 


tions in factories have improved. In 


cludes placement procedures trang 
ind in-service courses for up-grading, 
safety and labor-saving devices produc - 
tion stabilization, recreation and retire 
and, of course the 


ment programs 


new, attractive. and comfortable sun 
This film is useful with thoss 
students whose — skills 
might lead them to this type of employ- 


but who seem to preter white 


roundings 
ind interests 


ment 
unaware 
Frank 
onvincing, good for social studies. too 
Entirely different is the 
mployment for the physical] 
Three 


stressing needs for 


Nar jobs because thev are 


# current working conditions 


proble Ii ot 
handi 


recent films discuss this 


upped 


Matpower busi- 


for placem« nt of all 


attitudes toward 


ess and industry 
vorkers, and the 
vitil oO } | ic Hh 
iiiizing the physica 


new 
handicapped 


Phe first two point out that many peo 


at least to some 


ple are “handic apped 


extent—poo1 sight, hearing. or bad teet 


for instance—and that most of us are 


handicapped” vocationally for some 


jobs. Emphasis is always on proper job 


Your students, physically 


placement 


Nati Film Boar f (ata 
Famous Canadian potter Erica Deichmann 
molds a bust in Peter and the Pofter. 


handicapped or not, can iearn much 
about employment and placement prac 
tices. gain better attitudes toward those 
vith physica! limitations, and also «le 
velop greater confidence in their own 
possibilities 

Everybody's Handicapped 
National Film Board of Canada 
Sixth Ave., N. Y. 20 


ficer learns that the physically 


1S mins 
1270 
\ placement of- 
hanci 
apped when properly placed are no 
more vocationally handic ipped than 
wdinary workers, Shows many types of 
successtully by such 
their 


lower 


iobs performed 


and stresses record of 
efficiency 


accident rate. 


Worl kers 
create! absenteeism 


and lowe1 





New films for teaching health education... 


Coronet’s ‘Your Health” series 


Coronet's newest series of 16mm sound motion pictures—covering important phases of 


healthy living—is sure to be welcomed by health educators throughout the country. Each 


film has been produced specifically for use in the intermediate grades and is available in 


black and white or full, natural color. 
Your Health At School (hil! 3, th 
ean help make the school a | ' 
keeping the schoolroom on 

observing good personal healt! 

injuri 


promptly reporting 


eu teachers, 


Your Health In The Community 
wavs that people can cooperat i 
munity health program are 
presentation of the importan 
serviees that maintain and impr 


of the community 


Your Health At Home——W ha 


mie The Baxter family de 


oper rest and f 
iendly attitudes on the part 
all essential ingredients 
Your Health: Disease and Its Contro! 
wraphy and anima 
robes are carried 


“lv detenses 


Whether used with school, church or other community groups, these films will prove indis- 


pensable in teaching young people the real meaning of "Your Health" and how to maintain 


it. Preview prints are available at no obligation except for return postage 


requests fo: 


Address all 


Coronet Films Dept. ST-354 * Coronet Building * Chicago 1, Illinois 


from Your Health: Disease and Its Contro 
































Opportunities Unlimited — 15 mins., 
N.A.M. The 
by physically handicapped to overcome 
limitations; how careful job placement 
in outstanding production. In- 
inspiring for 


results 
dividual stories 
any worker. 

America’s Untapped Resources — 20 
mins., United World Films, 1445 Park 
Ave., N. Y. Opens with meeting of 
President's Committee for Employment 
of the Physically Handicapped. Brief 
resume of rehabilitation, occupational 
therapy and training. Results of Bank- 
ers Life & Casualty Company’s policy 
of utilizing the handicapped, employing 
over 600 such workers, placing them on 
merit and ability, demonstrating the 
many kinds of jobs performed and their 
record of stability, low turn-over and 
excellent performance. 


success 


Arts and Handicrafts 


Peter and the Potter—21 mins., color, 
National Film Board of Canada. Divert- 
ing story brings the boy Peter to home 
ind workshops of the Deichmanns, well 
known Canadian potters. He and we 
watch various phases of wheel-thrown 
and of sculpture. Not a how- 
to-do-it; but an excellent incentive to 
Splendid for auditorium, too. 

Backyard Artist—10 mins., color, Pat 
Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson 
Blvd., Los Angeles. Jerry, about 12, de- 
monstrates how he drew four bird pic- 
tures in his own back yard—from build- 
ing of bird houses and feeder to finished 
Interesting as motivation for 
intermediate grades. However, Jerry's 
narration is stilted and unnatural. Un- 
fortunately, his attitude toward his 
younger brother tends to be most pa- 
tronizing. 


pottery 


create. 


drawings. 


Social Studies 


Shushila’s Pilgrimage—15 mins., col- 
or, Carlin Productions, 450 W. 56th St., 
N. Y. 19. A sensitive portrayal of Cey- 
lon, its economic awakening, and _ its 
vital crop, tea. Shushila is taken on a 
pilgrimage by her elder brother to learn 
about her country. With her we learn 
of Ceylon’s historic heritage, struggles 
with the jungle, spirit of the people and 
development of a new Cevlon through 
the tea industry. Delicate and lyrical, 
vet a penetrating and stimulating pro- 
duction 

Ti-Jean Goes Lumbering—15 mins., 
color, National Film Board of Canada. 

4 delightfully charming Canadian folk 

Ti-Jean, who joins a lum- 
bering crew, amazing them with his 
fabulous prowess at all phases of the 
work. A fun way to learn about lumber- 
ing. Most pleasing in that Ti-Jean, 
strong champion, is ever kind, helpful, 
never overbearing or over- 
of his abilities. 


t “is of a boy, 


and friendly 


proud 


tremendous efforts made 








in this series of 
13 six-minute sound 
motion pictures on 


SAFE DRIVING 


practices 


Each picture in the series deals graphically with an aspect of safe driv- 
ing—all likeable lessons for young people. The films make use of real 
situations and people as well as model cars and highways, charts and 
tables 


WHAT TEACHERS SAY... 


“Each film brings out only one point at a time, hence eliminating confusion. . . 
CONNECTICUT . helped because they are short and can discuss the film in 
between showings."’ New Mexico. “Pictures served to emphasize and to illus- 
trate well the principles and facts studied in class . . ."’ West VirGINiA. “Films 
are excellent supplements to our textbook and class work.’’ MASSACHUSETTS 
. seeing it on film students seem to remember longer."’ MASSACHUSETTS. 
. a must for driver education classes."" WASHINGTON. . excellent for 
motivating new drivers and excellent for review for the experienced driver.” 


New YorK. 
Lergeant Bruce Reporting 
TEACHERS’ GUIDE ame 
The Teachers’ Guide supplied to everyone 
showing the films gives tips on more effec- 
tive showing of the films. The guide outlines 
the scope of each film, provides accident 
facts and figures and suggests group discus- 
sion topics. 


ee ny 


Lumbermens MUTT CASUALTY COMA 


Mutvel Cosvelty Compeny of iilimois 


Jemes $. Kemper, cheirmen 4. G. Kemper, president 
+* MUTUAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAGO 40 - 





Operating in Mew York stete os (A 


CLIP COUPON FOR FILMS OR FURTHER INFORMATION 


Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company 

Mutual Insurance Building, Chicago 40 

Please send me the Sergeant Bruce Reporting film series on the dates marked below 

When 

Available Charge 
0 $2.50 

0 2.50 

Oo 2.50 

7.50 


lst choice 2nd choice 
Set 1 

Set 2 

Set 3 aa : ‘ 
All three ‘ 0 
© Please send me further information on these films. 


Name 


Address 














SPEECH & DEBATE 
INSTRUCTORS 


Now Available for the First Time... 
A comprehensive debate manual on 


AMERICAN HOME OWNERSHIP 
VS. 
PUBLIC HOUSING 


Analyzes and presents factual detail on... 


The History of Public Housing... 
Its Political Aspects... 


Its True Relationship to Slum 
Clearance 

Actual Cost Comparisons of 
Public Housing with Private 
Rental Units... 


This manual presents the case of private 
enterprise building on this public issue. 
Especially heipful if a public housing 
argument is going on in your city. Docu- 
mented. For free copies, send this adver- 
tisement to the Home Builders Association 
in your community, or directly to 


Educational Director 
National Association of Home Builders 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, N.W 
Washing'on 6, D. C. 








THE DIESEL STORY 


A lucid account of an impor- 
tant power principle, in 20 
diverting minutes this movie 
shows how the diesel engine 
has developed from a cumber- 
some stationary workhorse to 
a versatile, efficient driver of 
locomotives, trucks, buses and 
other heavy-duty equipment. 

The 16mm sound film is 
available 





“Fill. 


Shell Oil Company 
~ 50 West 50th Street 
» New York 20, N. ¥. 








Gutenberg’s Legacy 


“T THINK you are teachers,” Robert 

M. Hutchins told a national con- 
ference of editorial writers. He went 
on to point out, however, that writers 
of the always good 
teachers. 

How rate and 
magazine writers as How 
much influence do they have on edu- 
cating our youth? In helping to form 


press are not 


do you newspaper 


teachers? 


public opinion? 
At the end of 1953 the United States 
had 1,785 daily newspapers, a decrease 
of 815 since 1909. Yet their combined 
hit a record of 
more than 
family in 
well 


circulation new 
54,472,286. That is 
newspaper for every 
United States. Farm as 
families read newspapers regularly. At 
least 96 per cent of rural Illinois farm- 
ers, for example, take a newspaper. 

For every book reader in this country, 
there are two magazine readers. There 
are over 8,000 magazines published reg- 
ularly, with a total circulation of more 
than 24,000,000. 

Comic magazines have an estimated 
readership of more than 180,000,000 
monthly. Nine out of ten children read 
newspaper comics if their family news- 


one 
the 


as city 


paper carries comic strips. 

Newspapers, magazines, and comics 
magazines and strips) are powerful 
media of communication. Such 
portant inventions as the high-speed 
press, the linotype machine, and photo- 
engraving made for their low-cost, mass 
distribution. Other improvements in 
publishing are still being perfected. The 
facsimile newspaper is practical now. 
Radio telegraph can be used more 
fully. 


Im- 


Newspaper Similarities 
There is a tendency for newspapers 
to look alike and to be alike. Some 
publishers own chains of papers. Often 
a small publisher owns two or more 
local either in the same 
town or in the same area. Most news- 


newspapers, 


papers are serviced by one or more of 
the same three major press associations 
news—Associated Press 

AP), United Press (UP), and Inter- 
national News Service (INS). Many 


newspapers carry the same stories, pic 


which gather 


tures, ¢ lumns, and other features. rhis 
makes it difficult for many newspape1 


readers to get a variety of viewpoints 
on controversial subjects. 

For detailed information on the press 
read A 
Press, report of 
ommission on Freedom of the 
Press. “How to Read the Newspaper, 
A Resource Unit for the Senior High 


School,” by Richard K. Gragg (Illinois 


especially on 
Free and Responsible 


the ( 


> naner 
newspapers 


English Bulletin, Vol. 40, No. 3) also 
is helpful. Practical English magazine 
publishes two series regularly on news- 
papers: “How Newspapers” 
(to teach average and slow readers to 
read newspapers carefully) and “How 
to Evaluate Newspapers” (to give 
students yardsticks for judging news- 
papers and their features). 

In the last 35 years magazines have 
increasingly emphasized their role as 
than entertainers. Most 
articles 


to Read 


teachers rathei 
major magazines carry 
devoted to world news, biographies of 
world leaders, economics, and geogra- 
phy. Weekly news magazines, such as 
Time, World Week, and Senior Scholas- 
tic fill a felt need of readers who want 
to be well-informed citizens. 


many 


Visual Appeal 


Magazine articles and features tend 
to be brief and to the point. They have 
great visual appeal through illustrations, 
pictures, charts, maps, and graphs. Edi- 
tors realize, of course, that they must 
entertain as well as educate in ordet 
to keep mass circulation—and low costs. 

For additional material on 
zines, read the book, Magazines in the 
United States, Their Social and Eco- 
nomical Influence, by James Playsted 
Wood. Practical English publishes a 
regular series on “How to Read and 
Evaluate Magazines.” 

Educators and publishers are recog- 
nizing the power of the comics in their 
visual appeal to readers. Working to- 
gether, these educators and publishers 
are using the comic-book appeal to 
teach rather than to entertain. (See 
Tommy Gets the Keys in the student 
edition, this issue, for an outstanding 
example of this use.) For additional] in- 
formation on comics, read “Annual Rat- 
ing of Comic Magazines,” by Dr. Jesse 
L. Murrell, Parents’ Magazine, Oct., 
1953. 

In recent years, radio-TV programs 
have increasingly competed in some of 
the fields which formerly were covered 
largely by newspapers and magazines. 


maga- 


For example, some radio-TV programs, 
such Edward R. Murrow, 
are big competitors in presenting today’s 
understandably. 


as those of 


news accurately and 
Therefore, radio-T\ 
newspapers In the news field. This is 
when it 


is supplementing 
a healthy development aids 
citizens to get a variety of viewpoints 
on controversial issues. 

Nowadays the “voice of democracy” 
includes newspapers, magazines, and 
radio-TV programs. Thinking citizens 
must evaluate all of these media and 
choose the best available combination 
for keeping them well informed. 
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NLIKE last year, we heartily agree 

with the National Book Award 
judges’ recent selection of the year's 
most distinguished books of fiction, non- 
fiction, and poetry! Saul Bellow’s novel 
The Adventures of Augie March (Vik- 
ing, $4.50) is a novel worthy to rival 
some of the greatest, in our opinion. 
And to quote the judges, “. . . Mr. 
Bellow has an extraordinary gift for 
improvisation, a fine literarv sensibility, 
ind a vigorously experimental attitude. 
His book has the quality of a proletarian 
Arabian Nights.” 

The non-fiction jury gave its award 
to A Stillness at Appomattox, by 
Bruce Catton (Doubleday, $5). “Mr. 
Catton has combined historical accu 
racy with poetic insight. Writing 
from the point of view of the citizens 
who found themselves soldiers, he has 
reaffirmed the great American tradi- 
tion of a peace-loving people who, 
faced with necessity, can also produce 
greatness in war.” 

Conrad Aiken, author of Collected 
Poems, received the poetry award. The 
poetry jury commented on Aiken’s 
ability to be “both traditional and mod- 
ern, lyrical and philosophical. In fash- 
ion or out, he has continued to be a 
poet of the great themes of love and 


I 


death.” 


Education in Fiction 

Two new novels with educational 
backgrounds are Scotland’s Burning, by 
Nathaniel Burt (Little, Brown, $3.50), 
ind Take the High Ground, by Everett 
Marston (Little, Brown, $3.50). In the 
first, 39-year-old Anthony Comstock 
returns to his old school in central 
Pennsylvania to recall his childhood ex- 
periences—experiences full of excite- 
ment, uncertainty, and frustration. This 
realistic picture of a private school 
through the eyes of an adolescent is one 
we'll never forget. 

In Take the High Ground, Everett 
Marston uses the shop-worn plot of the 

vung instructor who begins his teach- 
ing in a small college—this time in New 
England. But you'll find the problems 
f Giles Harmony, PhD., realistic and 


entertaining. 


Blooming Boners 

Student errors listed in CEA Critic: 
‘Tennyson wrote ‘In Memorandum’.” 
“Books in the library are classified as 
friction and non-friction.” “The three 
races of mankind are idiots, morons, 
and imbeciles.” “The scream of con- 
sciousness novel developed early.” 


Continued on page 43-T) 





RAILROAD MEN 
ARE MAILMEN, TOO 


Most of us take the mailing of a letter pretty much for granted. 
But the whole story of getting your letter to its destination only 
begins when the mailbox lid clangs shut. That's just the signal to 
Uncle Sam's Postal Service and the American Railroads to start work! 


Your letter goes through a whole series of 
sorting steps—first at the Post Office and then, 
maybe, at a Railway Mail Terminal. There, 
railroad men load it into a mail car — perhaps 
a Railway Post Office car where, as the train 
speeds along, postal clerks give thousands of 
letters their final sorting before delivery to 
the proper destination. 


Railroads carry an average of more than 100 
million pieces of mail a day. In doing this big 
job, they use roadway and equipment which 
they provide at their own expense, without 
subsidy from the taxpayers. For transporting 
first-class mail, railroads are paid an average 
of less than | gth of one cent per letter—mak- 
ing first-class mail by rail a profitable opera- 
tion for the Post Office Department 


At stations where the train doesn't stop, mail 
is picked up “on the run.” A metal arm 
swings out from the door of the mail car and 
snatches the mailbag from the crane on 
which it has been hung beside the track. In- 
side the Railway Post Office the letters are 
sorted for delivery to terminals or stations 
along the line. Not a single moment is lost in 
speeding your mail on its way. 


No matter when or where your letter is going 
—to any one of more than 40,000 destina 
tions, or in any season of the year—the chances 
are nearly nine out of ten that it will ride a 
train. For the trains serve the whole country 
—and provide the capacity it takes to carry 
peak loads — and so, in a very real way, rail- 
road men are mailmen, too! 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for odvertisemert No 


W 
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MTS 
as a teacher... 


It could be that LIFE brings you world events | 
as only pictures can portray them... unfolds | 
the mysteries of science as only pictures and | 
words can .. . yet takes you to church and a| 
night club in the same issue, 


It could be that LIFE turns over a museum | 
for your personal study of the world’s master- 
pieces in full color . .. makes you an amateu! 
biologist, dress designer, home builder, moun- 
tain climber . . . or gives you the priceless 
prose of the world’s most famous living man. | 


But whether your interest lies in the great 
things in LIFE like “The World We Live In” 
series . . . the entertaining things like a James 
Michener novel complete in one issue . . . the 
valuable things like the single-subject issues on 
“Africa” and “The American Economy”. . . | 
you'll find that having your own every-week 
subscription is the way to enjoy and get the | 
most out of LIFE. You'll have more than 
one occasion to agree with a teacher who re- 
cently wrote, “Your last issue was worth the 
entire subscription cost to me!” 

And the cost of a year’s subscription to LIFE, 
to you as a teacher, is 40% less than the regular 
price. me 





SPECIAL EDUCATOR RATE 


one year—only $4oo 





r 

I 

| LIFE saon. Michigan Ave. 

| Chicago 11, Illinois 

| Please send me a full year of LIFE— 
| 52 issues—at the special educators’ 
j ifate of only $4.00. 

C) A new subscription 

(_] A renewal 

(_} Please bill me later 

(-) Enclosed is check or money order 
for $4.00. 


THIS IS 











Soh , 





Addr 





City. 





State — 


Toqualify for this rate, please name your schoo | 
and position. And please include zone number 





IF 


9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Dept. 3477 


en eenci en anen ees anananananal 
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Banner Book Bazaars 


| gsr gia gar ig Every teach- 
4 er and student who participated in 
our fall contest (announced in Septem- 
ber Scholastic Teacher) for Book Ba- 
zaars is really a winner. Why? Because 
book bazaars give you an additional 
opportunity to be in the “Wonderful 
World of Books.” 

That is why many readers of Scholas- 
tic Teacher are planning new book 
bazaars for this spring. Now is the 
time to arouse your students’ enthusi- 
asm in spring and summer reading. 
Then they may continue to build their 
personal libraries during their vacation 
months. 

How would you like to see 
students carry out successfully a project 
grossing from $300 to $2,300—part of 
which might be kept and used for 
special school purchases such as_li- 
books? Better yet would 
vou like to see them put 150 
to 1,700 books into circulation 
in your community? 

Now’s the time to plan your spring 
Book Bazaar. Use the coupon on this 
page to send for Scholastic Teacher's 
Book Bazaar Manual and the new Book 
Bazaar Packet, a complete kit for put- 
ting on a book bazaar. 

Here are the names of the winners 
who presented the best reports on their 
fall Book Bazaars. Each will receive an 
autographed, mounted picture of Jesse 
Stuart, popular author and_ lecturer 
who was once a teacher. 

Sister M. Eone, O.S.F., College of 
St. Teresa, Winona, Minnesota, sold 
$2,300 worth of books at her Book 
Bazaar. The careful advance publicity 
of Sister Eone’s committees made for 
a record turnout at the Bazaar. Mrs. 
Doris R. Bunnel!, Royalton-Hartland 
Central School, reports that her Book 
Bazaar helped to develop closer rela- 
tions between the school and commu- 
nity. Ruth T. Reich and Sybilla A. 
Mellor, P. S. 102, Bronx, N. Y., write 
that excellent parent-teacher coopera- 
tion helped to make their Book Bazaar 
a success, with sales of $1,550.47. 

Other major award winners include: 
Cleo Johnson, Coachella Valley (Calif. ) 
Union H. S.; Sister Mary Consolata, 
R. S. M., Catholic Central H. S., N. 
Troy, N. Y.; Helen Perdue, Dundalk 

Md.) Elementary School; Myrtice M. 
Wickham, Mount Pleasant Spec. School 
Dist. Elementary Schools, Wilmington, 
Del.; Elizabeth Rouiller, Park School, 
Baltimore, Md.; Ruth A. Eismann, Mc- 
Murry Laboratory, N. Ill. State Teach- 
ers College, DeKalb, Ill; Michael 
Phelen, Pomfret Community School, 
Pomfret Center, Conn.; Mrs. Clea 
Rhodes, DeSoto (Kan.) Grade School; 


your 


brary how 
trom 


new 





Creative art classes helped publicize 
Book Bazaar at Dundalk (Md.) School. 


Mary Miles, Waterbury, Conn.; Leoda 
Francis, Lee County School Library, 
Auburn, Ala.; and Elizabeth H. Clarke, 
Jame Addams J. H. S., Seattle, Wash. 


Excerpts from Reports 

“We had a wonderful Book Parade 
at the evening meeting of the P. T. A. 
as part of our Book Bazaar activities. 
Children dressed to their 
favorite book characters and their en- 
thusiasm spread through the school and 
among the parents. Thank you so much 
for your fine pamphlet and excellent 
suggestions.’"—Teacher, DeKalb, Ill. 

“Our Book Bazaar has a double pur- 
pose of affording an opportunity for 
examination of new books for (1) in- 
dividual and (2) library purchase.”— 
Librarian, Lee County School Library, 
Auburn, Ala. 

“Penny Chase, 


represent 


who has a _ regular 
program Station WAAM-TV 
helped us with our Book Bazaar. A 
week before the Bazaar, she devoted a 
whole program to showing new books 
and to talking about them. This was 
very effective and popular.”—Teacher, 


Dundalk, Maryland 


over 





Director, Book Bazaors 
Scholastic Teacher 
33 W. 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Enclosed is 25 cents for Let's Have a 


Book Bazaar Manual. 


Enclosed is $1 for Book Bazaar Kit 
with Manual, exhibit poster, book jackets, 
radio script, streamer, etc. 


Name 


School 








Street_ 


Town 
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News on the 


News from Station KSLH: Remem- 
ber our cover from KSLH in February? 
It prompted Marguerite Fleming to 
vrite us about radio activities in the 
St. Louis Schools. Station KSLH helps 
St. Louis teachers to set up good listen- 
ing situations by furnishing — signs 
marked, “Please! We are listening to a 
KSLH radio program,” Miss Fleming 
reports. The signs minimize outside 
classroom interruptions during a_pro- 
gram and remind students in the class 
that they also should be listening. 

“Principals and teachers alike point 
uut that radio listening is helping to 
develop better listening habits among 
bovs and girls.” (Would that listeners 
all ages could learn this value!) 

St. Louis children enjoy a program 
ibout France (Visitons Mimi-— Let's 
Visit Mimi) and a program about Span 
ish lands (Spanish Is Fun). “Bon jour” 
ind “Buenos dias” are now common 
greetings with St. Louis voungsters. 
During the weekly KSLH air “excur- 
sion” to France, children learn simple 
French and acquire some understand 


Dial 


By NANCY FAULKNER 


ing of the activities of their contempo- 
raries in France 
With the help of the Spanish broad 
casts, students learn Spanish games and 
songs as well as some Spanish. Teac hers 
have found that this study correlates 
well with fifth grade social studies units 
“Teachers and students are enthu 
siastic about these programs,” Miss 
Fleming continues. “They are offered 
by WSLH to stimulate the young to 
study other languages and to interest 
them in other parts of the world.” 
Indiana University TV. A full-length 
(1% hrs.) showing of Twelfth Night 
was recently televised by Station 
WTTV, Bloomington, Ind. It was di- 
rected by Lee Norvelle for enthusiastic 
viewers in Indiana and Illinois, The 
University School of Music plans a full 
length telecast of The Magic Flute 
Platter Patter. Are you familiar with 
NEA’s transcribed programs? Thev're 
excellent for eithe: top-flight, tirborne 
public relations or for use as examples 
of radio technique for class study. Each 
of the eight transcriptions provide for 


42nd St., New York City 36. 
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a 15-minute radio spot—13% minutes 
of dramatic program, 1% of local an 
nouncement. Each deals with a generic 
school situation. Price—$10 for each 
double-faced (two programs) disc. For 
further information, write to Div. of 
Press and Radio, National Education 
Assn., 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing 
ton, D. C. (Note: Not now available 
for use on phonographs or record-play 
backs. ) 

For phonograph records which enrich 
social studies classes, investigate the 
LP records available from Audio Class 
room Services 323 S. Franklin St., 
Chicago 6. Ill. Series titles: American 
Government, Citizens in Action, World 
History, and American History. A teach 
er’s guide comes for each. Audition pro 


grams are available on request. 


NSRTG 


Are you still one of those who hasn't 
taken your place on the NSRTG band- 
wagon? If you are, there's still time to 
join for the current season and to re 
ceive all four mailings of scripts, news- 
letters, and information packets as well 
as the NSRTG Handbook, membership 
certificates, and individual membership 
a vear's membership ($4), 
Scholastic Radio-TV 

Magazines, 33 W., 


cards, For 
write National 
Guild, Scholastic 





BALANCED PERFORMANCE 





y 


preserves the full brilliance 


of the original live sound 


THETHER you're recording a symphony or- 
VY chestra, a choral group, a language lesson 
or a shorthand drill, you want faithful reproduc- 
tion of the original sound. That’s why balanced 
performance is just as important to the teacher 
as it is to the audio engineer. For Audiotape’s 
more uniform frequency response and correct 
proportioning of all magnetic properties, brings 
out the best in any tape recorder. It reproduces 
every sound in the entire audible frequency range 


with the utmost realism. 


now available on this 


NEW 7” PLASTIC REEL 


» . . ; ; 
Put your next recording on Audiotape. It 2%” hub © more tabeling arse © nen-wanping conshediion 
greater protection to tape * less danger of tape spillage 


speaks for itself, 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Ave., New 


13 East 40t t w York 


Export Dept 


York, N.Y. 


FREE: A liberal education in modern sound record- 
ing. Audio Record, published 8 times a year, brings 


you the latest information on all phases of tape and 


disc recording. It’s yours for the asking. 
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Tools and Methods 





What About Your Letters? 
called 


| 
article 


Some of vou have 
the December 
for 


for 


sending material I have 
asked whether I kee; 
of the letters 


happens to them? 


cussed 


been 


» « irbon 


copies and if so, what 


} 
tf 1 t 


Copies should be kept Dut MOST 


the work involved with these copies 


if the 


stall vailable 
etc.) j it 


lowe Ver 


students parents can 


be extremel profitable r hel is not 
it hand, destroy the copies 

Che larget proble m is wit] 
still in the folder. I found a periodic 
check the best About 
week I go through the folder and take 


mut those copies over a month old. Each 
be evaluated. If the 


i the copies 


method once a 


has to 


ft these 


it this time. For example, 
November issue we listed a pamphlet 
available from the John Hancock Lite 


WW ho now 


in oul 


Insurance Company informs 
us that 


material 


“our current demands for such 
ade 
this case, the 
later 


more than 


In 
filed 


ure we Can 


handle 


all 


quately in 


formation is for a fol 


low up 


Even though we have tried to keep 





he 


Ili ch Ono 


can be done by students 


I keep are filed in a tolde 
latest 


( Opes 


essential, des 


logical order, with the copy in Sometimes 


the back. This is convenient but if not for 
] 

t full or highly des 

less folder. of reasons 


have it 


sent mit 


maintained, it can result in Lise 


ceived must 
from the file IS 
Their disposition depends on whether 
file 
resources. This is a big decision, for t of 
1 of cleric tl wor ou that the 


When replies are re ies 
il} ordet 


Phere 


of possibilities 


should) be withdrawn 
ure 
you want to keep a permanent 
Hnes one 


involves a great dea 


When you write for aids mention Scholastic Teacher. 


TITLE 


Should Your Child Be a 
Teacher? 


COST DESCRIPTION 


22, x 15 


same material in 5 pp 


poster Dw 


pomphlet, pi-tures 


Camera Club Exchange mimeo about 


Bulletin twice a 


Salt and the Chemist pamphlet, 34 pp., pic 


t illust. 


ures color 


Box Score on the UN: free 
1945-1953 


single 


copies 


Citizens and Their 
Schools 


pamphlet; 19 


The Challenge of Cancer- free 
A Teaching Guide 
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sinale gested teaching aids 


copies 


16mm 


sound 


Operation Sandstone Im min 
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Adventures in Electricity picture book, 16 


= 2—tlectricity Around Us 


color 


The Story of Soil free pamphlet, 1] pp 
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5« pomphlet, 8 pp 


glossary 


Indochina: The War in 
Viet-Nam, CamSodia and 
Laos (H5092) 
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will find that 


wl 1¢ h 
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erials unique availability 
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describes properties and composition of soil 
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SOURCE 
Life Ins. Co 


Madison Avenue 
10, N.Y 


NW. ¥, 
51 
New York 


Scholastic Magazines 
33 West 42nd Street 
New York 36, N Y 


Dupont 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


for the U. N 
46th Street 
17, N.Y 


Amer. Assn 
345 East 
New York 


Nat'l Citizens Commission 
2 West 45th St 
New York 36, N. Y. 


National Cancer Institute 
Dest. of Health, Education 
& Welfare 
Bethesda 14, Maryland 


Public Information Service 


¥. $. A. EC 
1901 Constitution Avenue 
Washington, D. al 


General Electric 
Schenectady 
New York 
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Swift and Company 
Agriculturol Research Dept 
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Careers in Print 
Continued from page 8-T) 


also production and art jobs, and even 
“merchandising” The youngster 
who knows about these “others” can 
often find exactly what he’s most in- 
terested in—and prepared for. 


jobs. 


4. Spotlight the job possibilities 

Over 1,700 daily newspapers and 
nearly 9,000 weeklies constantly need 
young journalists. More than that num- 
ber of magazines require writers, 
photographers, artists. And as TV sta- 
tions multiply they ask for additional 
newsmen and script writers. 

4 magazine like Editor and Publisher 
can also keep you in touch with up-to- 
date figures on salaries—for instance, 
newspapers about $60 to start, up to 
$125 after five years; magazines, as low 
as $35 to start, up to $80 average; 
radio-TV, $73-97 average. 

Information of this kind deserves a 
special place on a bulletin board; or 
perhaps in a “Vocational Corner” of 
your paper. 

Whatever goals you have in mind in 
teaching journalism, there is no reason 
to neglect the many excellent oppor- 
tunities for your youngsters to do work 
in later years that is interesting, pays 
well and calls forth the best in personal 
qualities. Be sure your students know 
about journalism as a career. 





SHORT TAKES 

Don’t miss one of the most useful of 
all press meetings—Columbia Scholastic 
Press, at Columbia University, March 
11, 12, and 13. Write Box 11, Low 
Memorial Library, N.Y.C. 27, for in- 
formation. 


Good for Ideas 

For yearbook staffs, Practical Hand- 
book on Effective Illustration is jammed 
with layout ideas. Write Butler Typo 
Design Research Center, Mendota, III. 

$3.50). 

And for all persons in press work— 
you and your students—-NCTE’s Cen- 
sorship and Controversy is particularly 
relevant. Well edited, this little book- 
place on 
your The 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 8110 S. Halsted St., Chicago 
20, Il. 


let deserves a prominent 


reference shelf (75 cents). 


Explain the Feature 

What’s your definition of a “feature”? 
If you are like most advisers you will 
find this a tough nut to get across to 
your youngsters. Next time “feature” 
comes up in your journalism class think 
of this description from the Baltimore 
Md.) Course of Study in High School 
Journalism . 


25-T 


“Impossible to define, unorthodox in 
treatment, the feature comprises that 
great mass of material which can be 
classified as neither news nor editorial. 
It may supplement the news, enter- 
tain, explain, or inform. With a twist 
of phrase, it pulls the heartstrings; with 
a sparkle of wit, it calls forth the 
chuckle of fun; with a sly thrust, it ex- 
poses human frailties without malice; 
and with a deft turn, it brings to public 
approval that which is good and praise- 
worthy. It is characterized by reader 
appeal, literary treatment, informality, 
and _ subjectivity. Of no particular 
length, it appears anywhere in the 
paper. It is the literary leavening agent 
of the school publication.” 


Good Exchange List 


You can get a new list of mimeo- 
graphed high school newspapers by 
writing A. B. Dick, 5700 West Touhy 
Ave., Chicago 31. 


Some months ago we suggested that 
more could be done for journalism 
teachers if the big school press groups 
got together. National Assn. of Journal- 
ism Directors joins Columbia Scholastic 
Press for the first time during the CSPA 
convention March 11-13. 


A new type mimeo stencil with car- 
bon cushion sheet factory-attached has 
been announced by Bohn Duplicator 
Corp., 260 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1. Ask 
about the “BDC” . . . You might also 
be interested in a description of what 
an office photo-copy machine can do— 
reprint photos and “paste-ups.” for ex- 
amples. Write for the free brochure, 
Copies as a Shortcut in Public Rela- 
tions, from Cormac Industries, Inc., 41 
E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17. 


For School Publicists 


For all of you who are asked to do 
publicity work for your school and 
don’t know where to turn first, Let’s Go 
to Press will lead you to success with 
the job. Tells what newspapers expect 
in the way of news, essentials of news- 
writing, and ways of organizing a 
school news system; also reprints many 
examples of school news stories and 
photos. Write National School Public 
Relations Assn., 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. ($1.) 

Prentice-Hall’s News of the World is 
interesting in itself as an absorbing 
survey of world history in some 1,200 
“newspaper articles” and more than 800 
photos. But, it is also quite good 
journalism from certain standpoints— 
lay-out, for one thing, and the use of 
photos for another. I also find it has 
given me ideas for various kinds of 
projects. The book comes in looseleaf 
form ($3.72) which makes it excellent 
for use in the opaque, as well as reg- 
ular binding ($4.95). 















PERIOD’S 


The Composer: His Life; His Times; His Music 





Ideal for music loving youngsters. 
Fun and information for Adults Too 


PCS-1 HAYDN 

PCS-2 MOZART 

PCS-3 BEETHOVEN 
PCS-4 CHOPIN 

PCS-5 SCHUBERT 
PCS-6 TSCHAIKOVSKY 
PCS-7 BRAHMS 

PCS-8 SCHUMANN 
PCS-9 BACH 


16 other Composers being readied 
for release 
. 331/3 RPM - - - 12” Long Playing 
List Price $4.85 
WELL DOCUMENTED 
ENTERTAINING 
More than 30 excellently reproduced 
selections on each disc—vocal and 
instrumental. 


Know the composer by more than 
just a few popular selections 


Easy to follow but never oversim- 
plified or falsified for easy com- 
prehension 
Written by BERNARD LEBOW 
Narrated by DAVID RANDOLPH 
Write for Complete Catalog to 

PERIOD MUSIC CO. 
884 Tenth Ave New York, N. Y. 























the Story of Your Year 


Your Yearbook is incomplete without « 
Telebook recording. Be the first staff at 
your school to put & sound story of the 
year in every book 

Now is the time to get started. You 
probably have a tape recorder at your 
school and people qualified to operat 
it. We furnish full instructions and 
sample scripts to help you put the story 
on tape. The Band, the Orchestra, the 
Giee Club, the Cheering Section 

Classroom items, excerpts from the 
* Play. the full wonderful sound «tor 

* of the year. The tapes are sent to us 
edited and recorded permanently on 45 
KI’M micro groove Extended Play RCA 
Telebook records. Sixteen minutes of 
exciting memorable sound to keep 
* forever 

The record is placed in the inside front 
af each book. The students will 


The cost no more than «a regular record 
of similar length and quality 

For further inforntation, fill in below, 
tear out and mal! to Telebeok, Chicago 
Let your student body share in «6 
sound tnvestment 















=I Send further information about Telehook 
—— ——— a — a — - — 

(Name of School (Address 
(Name of Book) _ (No. of Cople 


Name of Printer and A 


SOUTH LASALLE ST 


CHICAGO 








RUSSIA After Stalin 


and other teaching aids for this issue 


IN THIS ISSUE 
For all classes: 
p. 46; 


“Freedom Answers 


Communism,” news pages, pp 
5-8. 

World History: “Newsmakers” (Pope 
Pius XII), p. 4; unit on Russia, esp. pp 
9 and 11-12. 

World Geography: Unit on Russia 
esp. pp. 9-10. 

American History, Problems of De- 
mocracy: “Newsmakers” (Robert Cut 
ler), p. 4; unit on Russia, esp. pp. 11-12; 
“Tommy Gets the Keys,” pp. 13-44 

Civics, Citizenship: Good Citizens 
“Ice Patrol,” p. 50; “Tommy Gets the 
Keys,” pp. 13-44. 

Life Adjustment: “Tommy Gets the 
Keys” (safe driving), pp. 13-44; “Ask 
Gay Head” (teen-age social and dating 
problems), p. 52; “How Would You 
Solve It?” (moral and spiritual values 
p. 52; “How’s Your Health?,” p. 53 


FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMU- 

NISM (p. 46) 

This week’s “Freedom” article empha- 
sizes the importance of free enterprise 
in giving U. S. consumers better prod- 
ucts at competitive prices. Consumers 
show their power by buying or not 
buying. Under communism, the govern- 
ment is the owner-producer and the 
consumer has little to decide 
what goods will be available. 


pow er 


Procedure 

If desired, the article can be inte- 
grated with the unit on Russia, pp. 9-12. 

Call on the class to name _ several 
brands of soap products, coffee, etc., 
that they normally find on the shelves 
of food stores. (1) Do you think this 
variety of goods of the same product 
confuses consumers or works to their 
advantage? Justify your point of view. 
After the class has discussed this prob 
lem, raise the same question and apply 
it to automobiles, television sets, or re 
frigerators. Point out the advantages 
to the consumer that result from com- 
petition. 

Leaf through the advertisements in 
World Week. What valuable informa- 
tion do they bring you? How do the 
“ads” reflect our free-enterprise system? 
How does advertising income make it 
possible to produce a magazine lik 
World Week that can be sold for less 
than four cents a copy? 


Discussion Questions 

1. When the American c 
walks into the food store, who woul 
you say was “in the driver's seat,’ 
consumer or the seller? Why? 


msumMel 


the 





WHAT’S AHEAD 
March 10, 1954 


The “Two ( hinas.” 


March 17, 1954 


America’s Expanding 


Unit 


Special Issue 
Industry. 
March 24, 1954 


“Liberated” But Not 


Unit: Austria 
Fre e 
April 7, 1954 


Problems Before Congress. 


April 14, 1954 
Key to Southeast 


Unit 


Unit: Indo-China 
Asia 
April 21, 1954 


Unit: Europe—Divided Forever? 





2. Suppose you believed that a neigh- 
borhood businessman or a firm selling a 
product over radio or TV was making 
false claims or swindling the public. 
What could you do about it? 

3. Which would you prefer: (a) Our 
free-enterprise system with private indi- 
viduals or firms operating business; o1 

b) the communist system where the 
government owns and operates practi- 
cally all business? Why? (Reference may 
be made here to the section on con- 
sumer goods in the Russia article on 
p. 12.) 


Activities 

1. Students can be assigned to look 
up the provisions of the Pure Food, 
Drug, and Cosmetics Act and the work 
of the Federal Trade Commission, in an 
economics textbook. A visit to the local 
Chamber of Commerce will give stu- 
dents some practical information about 
operation of Better Business Bureaus. 


Unit: U. S. S. R. (pp. 9-12) 
Concepts Developed in the Unit 


Russia, an enormous country with 
vast resources, was developed into a 
under communist 


This rule is carried out behind a 
“false front” of constitution, 
Although 


top le ade T- 


great world powel 


rule 
lemocrati 


1 } 
elections, and _ legislatures. 


Stalin’s death reshuffled the 


ship, Russia's ce ntral objec t1VeSs de vel- 


ping war power and extending com- 
} > 
munist control bevond Russian borders 


} 


ippear to be unchanged. 


Contents 
Note that “Freedom Answers Com- 
ith 


munism, p. 46, can be integrated wit} 


the unit as background on the difference 
between Russia’s economic principles 
and our free-enterprise system. Preced- 
ng artic les in the “Freedom” series can 
Note also, as indi 
organizes its defense 
against the “cold war,” the 
“Newsmakers” article on Robert Cutler 
of the National Security Council, p. 4.) 
1. Cover Women snow- 
sweepers in Red Square 
student—see 


be used similarly 
cating how U. §S 


Russia in 


picture 
Mosc Ow s 


(photo by an American 


i 

cover story, p. 45). 

2. Page 9: The teen-age daughter of 
an American naval attaché tells about 
life in Moscow as she saw and experi- 
enced it 

3. Page 10: A regional map-study of 
Russia. On page I! a chart compares 
U. S. and Russian production of major 
industries. 

}. Pages 1] 12 


controls the 


How the communist 
lives of its 
free-world 


government 


people. Russia versus the 
nations in foreign affairs. 


5. Crossword puzzle on Russia, p. 45. 


Assignments 

1. Page 9: Mention three 
which everyday life in Moscow differs 
from life in a typical American city. 

2. Page 10: (1) Write a descriptive 
statement about each of these regions 
in Russia: (a) the tundra; (b) the 
wheat belt; (c) the belt. 2 
Name and give the approximate loca- 
tion of three rivers in Russia. (3) Name 
and give the location of three leading 
cities of Russia. 

3. Pages 11-12: (1) What does “so- 
viet” mean? (2) Identify each of the 
following men: Lenin, Stalin, Malenkov. 
(3) Why is Russia called a dictatorship? 


Ways 1n 


forest 


U. S. TEEN IN MOSCOW (p. 9) 


Procedure 

Turn to the cover picture showing a 
Red Square scene in Moscow. Have the 
class work out the facts about life in 
Russia from the evidence in the picture. 
Her 

What do the cover picture and the 
page 11 tell you about life in 


, 
Russia? Do vou think that the place ot 


are some guiding questions: 


One on 
women in Russia differs from that of 
American women? What makes you 


] 
think so? 


Discussion Questions 


| ' , 
1. What parts of the teen-agers story 


interested you most 


2 Why IS life 
lites called “life b 


+ 

















kept reminding her that the Iron Cur- 
tain exists? 

3. Judging from the teen-ager’s story, 
would you say that living standards in 
Russia were high or low? What evi- 
dence did you find for your answer. 

} Suppose vou were able to converse 
freely with the Russian women in the 
cover picture. What would you ask 
them? What do you think their answers 
would be? What might be their ques- 
tions, and your answers? 


Activities 

1. As a summary, have the 
class write a page in an imaginary diary, 
“I visited Moscow.” 

2. Do the imaginary diary page in 
reverse. What might the daughter of a 
Russian attaché in Washington, D. C., 
write in her diary? 


TOOLS for 


U.S. Industry 
March 17 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: The Miracle of Amer- 
ica, 1953, free, The Advertising Council, 
25 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Raw Materials: Are We Heading for a 
Crisis?, 1953, 25¢; Robot Machines and 
Men: Is a New Age in the Making?, 
1953, 25¢, Newsweek Club Bureau, 152 
West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Industry’s Expansion Plans for 1952 
Through 1955, 1952, 20¢, Business 
Week, 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
36, N. Y. The Romance of Electricity, 
no date, free; Adventures in Electricity 
Series (comic form), no date, free, 
School Dept., General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady 5, N. Y. Automobile 
Series, no date, free, General Motors 
Corporation, Educational Service, Dept. 
of Public Relations, Detroit 2, Mich. 
Steel Making in America, 1949, free on 
request to U. S. Steel Corporation, 71 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

BOOKS: Industry in America, by 
Charles Seaver, $2.00 (Harper, 1950). 

ARTICLES: “New England and the 
South,” by J. F. Kennedy, Atlantic 
Monthly, Jan., 1954. “Biggest Year Yet,” 
Life, Jan. 4, 1954. “Building up Indus- 
trial Muscle,” Business Week, Oct. 10, 
1953. “America’s Third Migration,” by 
Julius Hirsch, Nation’s Business, March, 
1953. “The Growingest Places—Should 
You Move?,” Changing Times, Feb., 
1954. “Second Chance for the South; 
Cities Along the Gulf Coast,” by O. 
Handlin, Atlantic Monthly, Dec., 1953. 
“Pacific Northwest and Seattle: Shape 
of the ‘60s,” by J. Denson, Newsweek, 
Nov. 2, 1953. “Portland and the Co- 
lumbia: Power from Wood and Water,” 


lesson 


ONE SEVENTH OF THE EARTH (p. 10) 


Procedures 

1. Show a filmstrip on Russia. 

2. In class, or as part of a homework 
assignment, have students prepare a 
freehand map of Russia, using the map 
on page 10 as a guide. Shade or color 
in the communist areas outside of Rus- 
sia. Indicate the major geographical re- 
Russia. Name the free 


gions inside 


countries that border on Russia. 

3. Assign some students to work with 
the World Almanac and geography texts 
to prepare information for a board chart 
showing Russia’s population, mineral 
and agricultural products, exports and 
imports. Interpret the chart on page 11. 


A Map Lesson 
Use the map on page 10 and the wall 
map of Europe and Asia. 


TEACHERS 


by J. Denson, Newsweek, Nov. 9, 1953 
“What's the Matter with New Eng- 
land?,” by J. F. Kennedy, New York 
Times Magazine, Nov. 8, 1953. “Our 
Great West, Boom or Bust?,” by B. De- 
Voto, Collier's, Dec. 25, 1953. 

FILMS: Revolution in the South, 22 
minutes, free loan, Lion Oil Co., Public 
Relations Dept., Lion Oil Bldg., El 
Dorado, Ark. Industries in the south— 
textile and lumber mills, chemical fer- 
tilizer plants—with emphasis on oil re- 
fineries. World’s Largest Electrical 
Workshop, 30 minutes, free loan, Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Distribution Sec- 
tion, advertising and Sales Promotion, 
1 River Road, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 
In the laboratories and workshops of 
General Electric. Speaking of Rubber, 
27 minutes, free loan, U. S. Rubber 
Company, Advertising Dept., 1230 
Sixth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. Sur- 
vey of the rubber industry. Last Ten 
Feet, 19 minutes, sale or free loan, Oil 
Industry Information Committee, 50 
West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
The petroleum industry — exploration, 
production, refining, marketing, re- 
search. American Harvest, 29 minutes, 
free loan, The Jam Handy Organization, 
2821 East Grand Blvd., Detroit 11, 
Mich. Latest developments in agricul- 
ture, industry, transportation, and dis- 
tribution. The DuPont Story, 40 min- 
utes, free loan, E. I. DuPont de Nemours 
& Co., Motion Picture Distribution, Wil- 
mington 98, Del. History of the com- 
pany. General Motors Institute, 27 min- 
utes, free loan, General Motors Corp., 
Dept. of Public Relations, Film Section, 
3044 West Grand Blvd., Detroit 2, 
Mich. History, aims, achievements of 
General Motors Institute. 


27-T 


1. Why can Russia be described as 
“the geography giant” of the world? Is 
Russia in Europe, in Asia, or in both? 

2. Which countries are Russia’s allies 
or satellites? Which communist nation 
is not a friend of Russia? 

3. Why are Russia’s northern ports 
of limited use in sea travel? 

4. Which regions of Russia 
thickly-populated? Which thinly? 

5. Would you describe Russia as a 
“treasure house” of 
poor country? (Have the class 
with the chart on page 11 and the chart 
on the board prepared by students.) 


ONE YEAR AFTER (pp. 11-12) 
Student Reading References 

(1) “Big Illusion: Peaceful Coexist- 
ence,” U. S. News, 12/18/53. (2) 
“Malenkov’s Plan for World Conquest,” 
Coronet, 1/54. (3) “No Third World 
War,” Reader's Digest, 1/54. 


are 


resources oT aS a 
work 


Procedures 

1. Motivate the lesson by having a 
group of students review the news from 
the Berlin conference of the Big Four 
(see news pages this week and in Feb- 
ruary issues of World Week). 

2. Another approach could be to have 
a group of bright students conduct a 
round-table discussion on: “What can 
Russia do to prove it really wants world 
peace?” Follow with class discussion. 


Discussion Questions 

1. Have the class turn to the cartoon 
on page 12. Call for its interpretation. 
Do you think that all the world’s prob- 
lems would be solved if Russia sud- 
denly turned from “foe” to “friend” and 
called off the “cold war”? 

2. Do you agree with those people 
who say Russia waged a “phony peace 
offensive” at the Berlin Big Four con- 
ference? (Be sure students understand 
the meaning of “peace offensive.” ) 
Activities 

1. Have a student prepare a diagram 

of the makeup of the Russian system of 
government. This visual aid will be very 
helpful as questions arise in class calling 
for a comparison of our system of gov- 
ernment with the Russian system. 
2. Have the class re-read articles in 
the “Freedom Answers Communism” 
series. Assign students to write 500 
words on “The Chief Reason Why I 
Prefer Democracy to Communism.” 





Answers to Workbook (p. 48) 
I. Read the Graph: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-NS. 
II. Russia’s Five Regions: 1-e; 2-c; 3-d; 
4-b; 5-a. 


Ill. Find the Error 


Answers to Quick Quiz, p. 8 
1. Korea and Indo-China; Red China; 
Germany and Austria. 
2. Senate; limit the President's treaty- 


making powers; two-thirds majority in Con- 
gress plus three-fourths of the states 


l-b; 2-c. 









A Guide for a Lesson Plan 
Aims 

To dramatize the importance of saf« 
driving and to present a down-to-earth 
program which can lead to the devel- 
opment of skill in safe driving 


Note to Teachers 

This is a lesson in community living 
with strong story appeal for teen-agers 
It also affords an opportunity to teach 
the communication skills—reading, writ 
ing, speaking, and listening—in true-to 
life situations. 

For average or below 
dents, dramatize the story by selecting 
students to read the roles of Tommy 
Johnson, his sister Bettv, Mr. and Mrs 
Johnson, Skip Morgan, and the patrol 
man (one speech). Choose another stu 


averade stu 


dent to act as narrator and read the 
introductory and _ transition captions 
Ask two boys who are especially inter 
ested in driving to secure three tov au 
tomobiles (from vounger brothers or 
the dime store) to demonstrate the tips 
on right and left turns, U-turns, parallel 
parking, passing on a curve, etc. Pause 
from time to time to discuss the story 
Use the Discussion Questions below to 
summarize the work of the hour and as 
a springboard for assignments that ap 
peal to your students. 

Above average students may enjoy 
reading the story silently at their own 
reading speeds. 


Discussion Questions 

What evidence is there to indicate 
that some teen-agers are reckless driv 
ers? Why do some insurance firms raise 
the rates on autos driven by teen-agers? 
What is the single greatest cause of 
highway accidents? Why is it safer to 
speed at 100 miles an hour on a race 
course than it is to drive 60 miles an 
hour on many highways? What does 
the term “driving defensively” mean? 
What are some examples of good sports- 
manship in driving? What automobile 
equipment should be tested at frequent 
intervals in order to safeguard against 
accidents? What safety factors are be 
ing built into new cars? How do care- 
less pedestrians contribute to the num 
ber of accidents? Bad roads? What civic 
groups and local businesses work to get 
better roads? What are some tips for 
avoiding skidding? In what way is this 
statement true: “Your life depends on 
vour tires”? What are eight tips for tire 
care? What are many schools doing to 
promote good driving among teen 
agers? What local groups and firms co 
operate with such school programs? 
What would you say are the most im- 
portant “keys” to good driving? 


A Lesson Plan for “Tommy Gets the Keys” 








Presented 49 6 Gude to nghwty Sedety 
by the 8 F Goodnch Company, Auror Oho 





Things to Do 


1. Make a “Drivers’ Dictionary” of 


special road and automobile terms 
Examples from the story: U-turn 
gear, transmission, skid, swerve, inter 


section, (auto) lane, oncoming, rotate, 
clutch, jaywalker, grade, permit, speed 
way, maneuver, oncoming 


) 


a plot for a story or radio-TV_ play 
about an automobile accident that you 


In one or two paragraphs, write 


know about. 

3. Have a panel discussion on the 
topic, “Are Teen-agers Reckless Driv- 
ers?” Quote facts from the story and 
from your personal experience. Get 
facts about local accidents from the 
traffic bureau. Is everyone in a car to 
blame when it is involved in an acci 
dent? 

$. A teen-ager who was to blame for 
killing a man in an auto accident said, 
“I didn’t mean to do any harm; I didn’t 
want to kill him.” If you were a judge 
passing sentence on this case, what 
would vou sav? 

5. List ten “commandments” for au- 
tomobile drivers to follow. 


Don't speed 

Give other drivers a “break.’ 

Check car safety equipment regularly. 
Drive “defensively.” 

Obev road-signs. 

Obev traffic rules. 

Pay attention to the road 

Take extra care at night 

Be extra careful of pedestrians. 

Don’t “show-off” behind the wheel. 


6. Give some tips for bike and mo- 
torevcle riders. 


7. Describe the most courteous driv- 
er vou know. 








8. Should a driver who has been in- 
volved in two or more accidents be re- 
quired to have special “tell-tale” license 
plates for his car? 

9. From your local traffic bureau, st 
cure forms which must be filled out to 
get learner permits. Practice filling out 
these forms correctly. 

10. Interview an official in the local 
traffic bureau to find out what tests 
are given for those securing learner per- 
mits. What questions are there in the 
written tests? What questions are asked 
during a demonstration of toy cars in 
various driving situations? What are 
vou asked to do during the actual driv- 
ing testr 

11. Demonstrate how to change a 
tire correctly. 

12. Give a brief talk on how to tak 
care of tires. 

13. Make a series of road signs 
curve, slow, stop, etc.) and use these 
signs to dramatize a brief talk on sate 
driving. 

14. Interview a local dealer who han 
dles B. F. Goodrich tires. Ask him for 
tips to guide you in purchasing tires 
Report your findings to the class. 

15. What would make a good slogan 
for vour town in order to cut accident 
rates and encourage safe driving? 

16. If 
school librarian for books and pam- 
phlets on driving as a career (bus 01 
truck) 

17. Interview a 
traveled abroad. Ask him how the rules 
for driving varv in other countries as 


you're interested, ask you 


person who has 


compared to our own. (For example, 
motorists drive on the lefthand side of 
the road in some countries. ) 

18. If you have taken a motor trip of 
200 miles or more, write a log of your 
trip. (Describe the roads you traveled 
over, driving conditions, frequency ot 
service stations, restaurants, and motels 
Also tell about any “adventures” you 


had en route—“close calls,” taking the 


Pha 
wrong route, etc.) 

19. Inspect the 1954 model cars at 
local automobile dealers’ showrooms. 
What new safety features have been 
added to cars this vear? Which car do 


vou like best? Why? 


Classroom Sets Free 
Would vou or other teachers in your 
building like additional 
Tommy Gets the Keys? You don't have 
be a subscriber to Scholastic Maga- 


zines to get as Many copies as you Can 


copies ot 


to 
profitably use in your classes. It is free 
in classroom quantities ot ten or more 
copies Send postal card to Public Rela 
tions Dept., The B. F. Goodrich Com 
pany, Akron, Ohio. 
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World Week 


see 


‘~~-Winter in Red Square— , women sweep the snow 
3 _\ (Photo by an American student: 
cover story p. 45) 


Unit on U.S.S.R. 


pp. 9-12 





nur SMORKEC PEN 


There’s a definite glow that goes with owning Sheaffer's new Snorkel 
Pen. You see it reflected in everything you write. Writing effort turns 
to ease, as you glidé words on paper with Sheaffer’s custom-fitted point. 


Even filling is fun! Only the filling tube touches ink as it reaches out 


to drink—then retracts. No dunking, no wiping, no wash-up. 


Best of all, you can buy one for yourself and know the pride of step- 
ping up and buying the dest. Can you think of anything else that tops 
its class, yet won’t unbalance your budget? 


SHEAFFER SNORKEL PENS 


FROM JUST $7.50 Begin this beautiful friendship right now. And see how proudly you'll 


say, “My Snorkel Pen” 
OTHER MODERN SHEAFFER 


PENS START AT ONLY $3.75 S 4 E A F F F R'S 
® 


WHITE ODOT /OL'L OF DISTINCTION 


W. A. SHEAFFER PEN CO., FORT MADISON, IOWA, U.S.A. * IN CANADA: GODERICH, ONT. « IN AUSTRALIA: MELBOURNE - IN GREAT BRITAIN: LONDON 





Hurry Snapshooters! | 


| and 


World Week 


| A National Magazine of Social Studies 
International Affairs. Published 
Weekly During the School Year. 


EXECUTIVE AND EDITORIAL STAFF 
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Newsmakers 4 


POPE’S HEALTH IMPROVES 


“CERTAIN BUSY 

. . think that the secret of [world 
peace] lies in bringing material pros- 
perity to all nations . . . But secure 
and lasting peace is, 
question of spiritual unity and moral 
dispositions.” 

So Pope Pius XII told the world 
in his Christmas Eve broadcast a 
few weeks ago. He spoke as a keeper 
of the world’s conscience. Many 
non-Catholics, as well as members 
of the Pope’s own Roman Catholic 
faith, welcome his frequent remind- 
ers of man’s moral and _ spiritual 
needs. 

The Pope holds one of the most 
ancient offices in the world. Roman 
Catholics teach that Jesus gave spe- 
cial authority over his church to his 
disciple, St. Peter. In 1,900 years, be- 
ginning with Peter, there have been 
about 260 Popes. 

The Pope is spiritual leader of the 
world’s 425,000,000 Roman Cath- 
olics. He also rules the world’s 
tiniest independent state — Vatican 
City (108.7 acres), in Rome. 

The present Pope—like all those 
for more than 400 years—is an Ital- 
ian. Young Eugenio Pacelli, a shy, 
serious, and sickly boy, but a brilliant 
student, decided when he was 17 
that he would be a priest. In 1930 
he was named Papal Secretary of 


peace agents 


above all, a 


State, one of the most important of- 
fices at the Vatican. 

Pope Pius XI sent him far and 
wide on diplomatic errands. The 
Pope once called him: “our trans- 
atlantic, Pan-American Cardinal.” 

Cardinals are the highest ranking 
Roman Catholic clergy, after the 
Pope himself. When the Pope dies, 
they meet to elect his successor. In 
1939. when Pius XI died, their 
choice fell on Eugenio Cardinal Pa- 
celli. He chose the name Pius XII. 

No Pope in history had ever seen 
more of the world or had ever been 
to the U. S. He has met more peo- 
ple than any other Pope (more than 
1,200,000 U. S. servicemen alone 
since World War II). He is the first 
Pope to use the typewriter, tele- 
phone, and airplane. This modern- 
minded Pope has also been a leader 
in the fight against communism. 

Last month the world anxiously 
watched news of Pius XII’s serious 
illness. But latest reports indicate 
that he is rapidly recovering. 


MAN OF MANY SECRETS 
“HE CARRIES more 


his head than anyone else in Wash- 
ington.” 

That’s the way Robert Cutler, 58, 
is often described. Perhaps you 
never heard of him. He’s one of six 
Presidential “administrative assist- 
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Pope Pius XII leans from papal chair, carried by palace guards, to greet a child. 


Wide World phote 
Robert Cutler has a ‘‘hush-hush” job. 


ants.” When that position was cre- 
ated about 20 years ago, Franklin 
Roosevelt (who was President then 
said he wanted men “with a passion 
for anonymity.” In other words, 
Presidential assistants work quietly 
behind the scenes and keep their 
names out of the papers. 

“Bobby” Cutler, as his friends call 
him, is one of the top men in the 
making of our nation’s policies. He 
is the President’s assistant for na- 
tional security affairs. That means, 
among other things, that he’s the 
sparkplug of the National Security 
Council. 

Many observers think the National 
Security Council has become the 
most important body of men in the 
entire government—more important 
even than the Cabinet. In defense, 
military affairs, and fighting the 
“cold war” against Russia (see unit 
pp. 9-12), it’s the top planning body. 
The President and other executive 
officials who handle defense matters 
make up the Council and its com- 
mittees and boards. Cutler is chair- 
man of the Council's Planning Board. 

Cutler was class poet of the Har- 
vard class of 1916. Later he wrote 
two novels. The subject, he says, 
was: “love—what else does a young 
man write about?” He became one 
of Boston’s most successful lawyers 
and president of a company that 
handles the money and investments 
of wealthy Bostonians. He was a 
brigadier general in World War IJ 
in charge of such tasks as soldier 
voting in the 1944 Presidential cam- 
paign 

In the 1952 Presidential campaign 
he was Eisenhower's personal secre- 
tary—and a teller of droll stories to 
keep the Eisenhower campaign train 
in good humor. Cutler keeps fit by 
bicycling about a thousand niiles a 
vear. 
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INSIDE WORLD WEEK: Russia, one year after Stal- 
in’s death, clings to his program (p. 12). WORLD 
NEWS IN REVIEW (pp. 6-8)—Big Four agrees to meet 
with Red China on Asia peace problems; Turkey and 
Pakistan plan alliance; Eisenhower urges sharing atomic 
knowledge with allies and private enterprise; Senate 
debates limiting treaty-making power; dust storms 
sweep old “Dust Bowl” area; teens triumph in skiing 
and skating; Farouk stamps sold. 


MILLION DOLLAR RODENT: Did you ever see a 
chinchilla? Its homeland is the high Andes mountains 
of South America. It’s a relative of the rat, but a lot 
handsomer. It has beautiful, pearly gray fur. Years ago, 
European kings and queens were so eager to get chin- 
chilla coats and capes that trappers almost wiped out 
the little animals. In 1921 Chile gave permission to 
Mathias F. Chapman, a mining engineer, to trap some 
chinchillas and send them to the U. S. He caught 23. 
It took him two years to move them down from the 
18,000 foot level, where they were caught, to sea level. 
He had to let them get used to the change in air pres- 
sure and climate gradually. By the time he reached 
California in 1923, only 11 were still alive. These chin- 
chillas now have about a million descendants in the 
U. S., Canada, and Hawaii. They are worth about 


$1,500 a pair. Last month more than a million dollars’ 
worth of the rodents were on display in New York in the 
first big U. S. chinchilla show. 


NEW JOB FOR BELLS: On Sunday mornings, 270 
church bells ring out the news of a railroad’s change 
from steam to Diesel power. The bells used to be on the 
steam locomotives of the Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road. When the road switched to Diesels, the bells were 
given to churches along the railroad’s route, all the way 
from Alabama to Illinois. One of the bells is now 
ringing at Freetown, in Sierra Leone, Africa. The rail- 
road sent it there at the request of the Calvary Baptist 
Church im Covington, Ky. 


KEEP YOUR EYES ON: 

NEW LOOK FOR NIAGARA—The JW. S. and Can- 
ada are trying to keep Niagara Falls from committing 
suicide. The same tremendous force of falling water 
which makes the falls a world-famous tourist attraction 
also wears away the hard rocks over which the water 
tumbles. In 275 years, Horseshoe Falls on the Canadian 
side has moved upstream 1,300 feet. In 1950 the U. S. 
and Canada signed a treaty. They agreed to cooperate 
in preserving the falls and in the use of its great water 
power. They plan to spend about $17,500,000 to pre- 
vent erosion. In places, the Niagara River bed will be 
deepened. Huge gates will be built above the falls to 
control the rushing water and direct some of it into 
new, deeper channels. Spots which have been worn 
away too much will be built up. Engineers hope this 
work will preserve the beauty of Niagara Falls for mil- 
lions of future honeymooners. 


INP photo 


TEENS ON TV: “How would you like to take over an 
entire television station for five hours?” That's the ques- 
tion Station WRTV in New Jersey asked students at 
Asbury Park (N. J.) High School. Jumping at the 
chance, 1,230 students—the entire student body—started 
painting backdrops, making costumes, writing scripts, 
rehearsing, and learning how to handle lights, micro- 
phones, and cameras. On Lincoln's Birthday, teen-age 
cameramen focused on teen-age performers for five 
hours (5:30 p. m. to 10:30 p. m.). Exactly eight weeks of 
preparation had gone into the evening's entertainment. 
In the photo above, Mary Louise Albright rehearses a 
scene from Macbeth as Tom Browning checks the 
camera, Bob Peterson (upper left) works the lights, and 
Siegfried Hollander adjusts the microphone boom. Sat- 
isfied with the experiment, Station WRTV has invited 
three other New Jersey high schools to take over future 
programs. 


ENDQUOTE: Gordon Dean, who was formerly chair- 
man of the U. S. Atomic Energy Commission: “We 
recently entered a room, the door to which was labeled 
‘Atomic Age.’ The room is so large, and so dimly lighted, 
we cannot begin to conceive its size or recognize what 
is in it. All we can do is to go forward boldly—and as 
wisely as we can.” 











* The Big Four will meet Red 
China April 26 to talk about 
problems of peace in Asia. 

This was the only important de- 
cision reached at the conference of 
the Big Four (U. S., Britain, France, 
Russia) foreign ministers in Berlin, 
Germany. The meeting ended Febru- 
ary 18. 

No progress was made either on 
uniting Germany or freeing Austria 
(see last week's news pages). 

The coming Far Eastern get-to- 
gether will be held in Geneva, Switz- 
erland. There will be meetings on 
two subjects: 


(1) KOREA 

“For the purpose of reaching a 
peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question,” a meeting will be held of 
the Big Four, Red China, North and 
South Korea, and other countries 
that contributed armed forces to the 





Big 4 Sets Asia Conference 


Korean War which began in 1950. 
It is believed that this gathering 
will take the place of the Korean 
peace conference provided for in 
the truce agreement that ended the 
Korean fighting. U. N. and Commu- 
nist representatives have met a num- 
ber of times at Panmunjom, Korea, 
in unsuccessful efforts to arrange for 
this proposed peace conference. 


(2) INDO-CHINA 

“The problem of restoring peace 
in Indo-China” will be the subject 
of a meeting to include the Big Four, 
Red China, and “other interested 
states.” The “others” apparently 
would be the three Indo-Chinese 
states of Viet Nam, Cambodia, and 
Laos, and the Communist-run Viet 
Minh rebels fighting in Indo-China. 
(See news pages, Feb. 17 issue.) 

What’s Behind It: At the insistence 
of the U. S., this paragraph was in- 
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“UNIVERSAL SCRIPT’: Dr. A. Eckardt of Starnberg, Germany, has developed a 
“super-language”’ called ‘‘SAFO.’ He believes it can be used for written communi- 
cation in all major languages. The script uses 180 signs. Some are shown on the 
top line, with their meanings in German: (left to right) “being,” ‘‘“mankind,” “man,” 
“woman,” ‘‘child,” “eye,” “‘mouth,” “hand,” etc. On the second line you see how he 
combines symbols. For instance, at the right of the second line is ‘‘Vater’ (father) 
and ‘Mutter’ (mother). They are made by combining the “man” and ‘“‘woman” signs, 
respectively, with the sign (just to right of his hand) for “birth.” Dr. Eckardt 


is holding in his left hand part of a German-SAFO dictionary which he is now preparing. 








cluded in the announcement of plans 
for the Geneva meetings: 

“It is understood that neither the 
invitation to nor the holding of the 
above-mentioned conference shall be 
deemed to imply diplomatic recog- 
nition in any case where it has not 
already been accorded.” 

Why did the United States want 
that spelled out? Because the U. S. 
and a majority of members of the 
United Nations consider that the 
only legal government of China is 
the Nationalist Chinese government, 
which is now located on the island of 
Formosa. Most free nations have re- 
fused to give diplomatic recognition 
to the ‘Chinese Communist regime, 
which has seized control of the 
Chinese mainland. 

“Recognition” is the act by which 
one country admits officially that an- 
other country exists. “De facto” rec- 
ognition means recognizing that an- 
other government is in control of a 
particular area. “De jure” recogni- 
tion means accepting another govern- 
ment as the legal government. This 
is usually followed by exchanging of 
ambassadors or other diplomatic rep- 
resentatives. 

Under the U. S. tradition, recog- 
nizing a country does not mean that 
we necessarily approve of its meth- 
ods or policies. 

Our Government maintains that, 
in confezring with Red China’s rep- 
resentatives, we do not give either 
de facto or de jure recognition. In- 
stead, we merely acknowledge that 
the Chinese Reds are a “power” that 
has interfered in Indo-China and 
Korea. 


New Middle East Team 


Turkey and Pakistan are team- 
ing up to plug a hole in the de- 
fense wall of the free world. 

The Middle East, near Russia’s 
southern boundary, has been one 
of the weak links in the chain of de- 
fenses against communism. Most of 
the nations in this area are trying to 
be neutral in the “cold war” between 
East and West. 

Two anti-Russian countries in the 
Middle East—Turkey and Pakistan— 
announce that they plan to sign a 
military alliance pact. Their alliance 
will be “open at both ends.” In other 






















DIAMOND DOUBLE: Here is the first set of twins ever to 
sign baseball contracts with the Brooklyn Dodgers. They are 
Don (left) and Jon Williams, 17, from Eight Mile, Ala. Don is 
a catcher. He hit .500 for Vigor High School last season. Jon 
is an outfielder with a .300 average. They are assigned to 
the Miami Club of the Florida International League. Ball clubs 
have began spring training. The season opens on April 13th. 


words, they hope that Iraq, Iran, and 


Saudi Arabia—three oil-rich coun- 
tries lying between the two new part- 
ners—will join later. 

Turkey and the U. S. are both 
members of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization. Pakistan has asked the 
U. S. for military aid. India objects 
to such aid. She fears that a strongly 
armed Pakistan may be a threat to 
India. India and Pakistan both claim 
Kashmir, which lies between them. 


Lifting Atomic Curtain 


The President asked Congress 
to lift some of the curtain of 
secrecy surrounding the atom. 

In a special message, President Ei- 
senhower urged two amendments to 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1946: 

(1) Permit the U. S. to share with 
friendly foreign countries a limited 
amount of atomic information. Such 
exchange is necessary, the President 
said, to develop joint defense plans 
and to train allied soldiers in atomic 
wartare. 

2) Permit the Atomic Energy 
Commission to lease atomic reactors 
and fissionable materials to private 
enterprise. This would speed re- 
search into peacetime uses of atomic 
energy, the President declared. 

What’s Behind It: The Atomic En- 
ergy Act was passed when the U. S. 





Wide World photo 


had the world’s only atomic bombs. 
No other nation knew how to make 
the A-bomb. The act forbade re- 
vealing the secrets of atomic proc- 
esses to foreign countries or to any- 
one other than those engaged in 
projects under Government control. 
« Under the act, fissionable mate- 
rials in the U. S. are Government- 
owned. This includes uranium and 
other materials from which atomic 
energy can be produced. A five-man 
Atomic Energy Commission controls 
development and use of atomic ener- 
gy. Private companies, under con- 
tract with AEC, carry out much of 
the nation’s atomic program. These 
companies have not been allowed to 
own reactors or fissionable materials. 


Treaty Powers Debate 


A Senate decision is expected 
soon on the controversial ‘‘Brick- 
er Amendment”. 

Much of the time since it assem- 
bled on January 4, the U. S. Senate 
has been studying this problem: 
Does the President have too much 
freedom in making treaties with for- 
eign countries? 

Under our system of government, 
the President ( usually acting through 
the State Department) negotiates 
treaties. They must be ratified by 
two-thirds vote of the Senate before 


Wide World phote 


TALKING THROUGH HIS HAT: To speed up calls to foot 
policemen on their beats, Lawrence H. Smith (left), Atlantic 
City, N.J., police radio technician, has developed a five-ounce 
radio that fits inside a policeman’s hat. Sgt. Albert C. Wilson 
(right) is wearing one of the ‘‘radio hats.’ Notice the antenna 
rising from the badge. The policeman wearing the hat can’t 
“talk back,’ as the radio set consists of a receiver only. 


they become effective as U. S. law. 

On many matters, usually of lesser 
importance than treaties, the Presi- 
dent makes executive agreements 
with foreign countries. These are 
agreements to carry out certain par- 
ticular acts. Executive agreements do 
not need to be approved by Con- 
gress. 

Senator John W. Bricker of Ohio 
believes that, through treaties, the 
Federal Government might gain 
powers or carry out acts not provided 
for in the Constitution. 

Article VI of the Constitution 
states: “This Constitution, and the 
Laws of the United States, which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, 
and all treaties made, or which shall 
be made, under the authority of the 
United States, shall be the supreme 
law of the land.” 

Senator Bricker proposed that the 
Constitution be amended to limit the 
President's powers to make treaties 
and executive agreements. These re- 
strictions were so extreme that Pres- 
ident Eisenhower and a majority of 
the Senators opposed them. 

The Senate has been trying to 
frame an amendment in milder form. 
One, which was passed by a 44-43 
vote, would simply state that the 
Constitution is the supreme law of 


the land. This vote was not final 








Before any plan becomes final, an 
amendment in completed ‘form 
would have to be passed by two- 
thirds vote. 

_ Other proposals under considera- 
tion would require Congress to pass 
on executive agreements, and would 
provide that both Houses of Con- 
gress must approve treaties by ma- 
jority vote. 

If the Senate passes an amend- 
ment in any form, it could not be- 
come part of the Constitution until 
approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives by two-thirds vote, and 
it would also have to be passed by 
three-fourths of the states. 


Dust Storms Again 


Dust storms brought memories 
of “dust bowl” days to a wide 
area of the Middle West. 

In the 1930s, dust storms plagued 
the Western plains states. High 
winds carried valuable top soil 
across the country as far east as the 
Atlantic Ocean, Thousands of farm 
families were forced to abandon 
their land in an area that came to be 
known as the “Dust Bow.” 

Last month’s dust storms were 
said to be the worst since the ‘30s. 
Black clouds of dirt drifted over 
more than 80,000 square miles of 
Texas, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Kan- 
sas, Nebraska, and Colorado—the 
same general region as the former 
“Dust Bowl.” 

Visibility was zero in many places. 
Schools closed. Traffic slowed to a 
crawl. High winds of up to 80 miles 
an hour uprooted trees, lifted roofs 
off small buildings, and flattened 
radio towers and television antennas. 

At Garden City, Kan., three inches 
of dirt covered the sidewalks. Mer- 
chants cleared their walks with snow 
shovels. In Amarillo, Texas, the dust 
blotted out the sun, plunging the 
city into a midnight-like atmosphere. 

What’s Behind It: Weather Bureau 
officials blamed the storms on the 
long drought and the lack of normal 
snow cover. However, they don't 
expect the storms to become as seri- 
ous as those of the mid-thirties, be- 
cause farmers are now doing a better 
job of protecting their land against 
soil erosion. Farmers have learned 
to plant deep-rooted crops like clo- 
ver on steep slopes to help hold the 
soil. They no longer burn the wheat 
stubble after the harvest but leave 
it in the ground. “Shelter belts” of 
trees have been planted to break the 





wind. Much exposed farm land has 
been seeded with grass. 


Teens on Ice and Snow 


Teen-age skiers and skaters 
thrilled Norwegian winter-sports 
lovers last week. 

A high schooler from Steamboat 


Springs, Colo., became the first 
American ever to win a race at the 
Holmenkollen Ski Festival. He is 
Wallace (Buddy) Werner. He won 
the 3,000-meter (about two miles) 
downhill event. 

The only reason Buddy got on the 
U.S. team was that one of the orig- 
inal members broke a leg. Buddy 
was hustled over to Europe late in 
January as a replacement. 

He is a senior at Steamboat High 
School. Steamboat Springs calls it- 
self the “ski-ingest town in the U. S.” 
The board of education hires a spe- 
cial “professor of skiing.” Students 
get marks in skiing on their report 
cards, right along with their other 
school subjects. 

Among several young people from 
the Steamboat area who are repre- 
senting the U. S. in ski events this 
winter is Buddy's sister Gladys 
(Skeeter). She tied for 10th place in 
the women’s downhill race at Hol- 
menkollen. 

Also at Holmenkollen, a 15-year- 
old Canadian girl captured the wom- 
en's giant slalom. Anne Heggtveit, 
who lives in Ottawa, Canada, zigged 
and zagged down the tricky slalom 
course three full seconds faster than 
her nearest rival. 

At Oslo, Norway, the women’s 
world’s figure-skating championship 
was a duel of 18-year-olds. Gundi 
Busch of Germany dethroned de- 
fending champion Tenley Albright 
of Boston, Mass. 

For the second straight year, 
Hayes Alan Jenkins, 19, of Akron, 
O., won the men’s title. 

eo Oo & 

MORE SPORTS NEWS: At the 
Amateur Athletic Union’s annual in- 
door championships, Parry O’Brien 
hurled the 16-pound shot 59 feet, 4 
inches—the longest shot-put in his- 
tory... . Mildred (Babe) Zaharias, 
who was operated on for cancer last 
April, made her comeback last week 
by winning the Serbin women’s golf 
championship at Miami Beach, Fla. 
... Frank Selvy of Furman College, 
S. C., became the first major-college 
basketball player to score more than 
1,000 points in one season. 


King’s Stamps Sold 


Egypt’s government has sold 
former King Farouk‘s stamp col- 
lection for $390,000. 

When Gen. Mohammed Naguib 
ousted Egypt’s King Farouk from 
power in July, 1952, the new govern- 
ment seized many of the former 
monarch’s possessions. 

These articles are being sold to 
raise some of the money which the 
Naguib government claims Farouk 
owes to Egypt. 

Next to be auctioned off is Fa- 
rouk’s coin collection. One item— 
probably the rarest gold coin in the 
world—won't be offered for sale. It’s 
a $10 U. S. gold piece that derives 
its value from the fact that it was 
never issued. It was one of a set 
minted in Philadelphia in 1933. 
These coins were melted down be- 
fore they were put in circulation be- 
cause that year the U. S. went off the 
gold standard and the use of gold 
coins was forbidden. 

Nine of the coins, however, disap- 
peared. Eight were located through 
coin collectors and returned. The 
ninth was smuggled through France 
to Egypt, where it was bought for 
Farouk. When it was discovered in 
his collection, it was withdrawn from 
the sale and was returned to the 
U. S. to be melted down. 


Quick MZ 
ON THE “ NEWS 


Based on recent developments 
in your Scholastic magazine 


In the following blanks, fill in the 
correct word or words from this list 
(Germany, Austria, Indo-China, Korea, 
Red China). 

1. What did the Big Four conference 
at Berlin accomplish? It was agreed 
to hold a meeting in Switzerland next 
month to discuss problems of peace in 
sie selene DL. cicncismeccene See 
part will be Russia’s partner,..............0+ 
The Big Four didn’t get anywhere with 
the two main problems they intended 
Rar INS GE TINE, sicsirctienisseareeass and 

2. The so-called “Bricker Amend- 
ment” which has been under consider- 
ation by (state legislature, Senate, 
House of Representatives), would 
(limit the President’s treaty making 
powers; forbid the President to make 
treaties; eliminate the requirement that 
the Senate must ratify treaties). It 
would become law if approved by (Con- 
gress; the President; % majority in Con- 
gress plus % of the states). 








TOT long ago, the entire American 
t teen-age colony in Moscow, 
Russia, consisted of one person—me. 
I’m one of the few American teen- 
igers who've ever lived in the capital 
city of the U.S. S. R. 

In 1949 my father (who is an offi- 
cer in the U. S. Navy) was sent to 
Moscow to serve as Naval Attaché 
with the U. S. Embassy there. The 
next year, he wrote that it was safe 
for the rest of the family to come 
to Moscow, too. 

At that time I was 15 years old 
ind in the ninth grade at Bethesda- 
Chevy Chase ( Md.) High. I was ex- 
cited to be going on a trip behind 
the Curtain. The front page 
Russia now became ter- 
ribly interesting, and the comics 
faded to second place on my reading 


lict 


11ST 


Iron 
irticles on 


“HELLO, U. S. S. R.” 
In Augu 


st 1950. my mother, my 
ind I left New York City for 

We traveled by the Swedish 
Stockholm, to Sweden. From 
here we went to Helsinki, Finland, 
ind then by the Soviet ship, Bel- 
lofstrov, to Leningrad, Russia’s chief 


+ 
t 


. ste . 
Russia 


. 1p 


In Leningrad we stayed in the As- 
toria Hotel. It was shabby and much 
need of repairs. The baths had 





Unusual words in this issue are pronounced 
and defined on page 48 


Photo 


lost their enamel and the furniture 
had survived the Czars! 

It was late September when we 
took the midnight train to Moscow. 
Our family traveled in the last 
coach, reserved for foreigners and 
high-ranking Russians. Our compart- 
ment contained four bunks to sleep 
on. With one blanket apiece and no 
heat, we were somewhat frozen on 
arrival in (Late summer 
nights get chilly in Russia. ) 

At the \loscow station we met 
people from the U. S. Embassy. They 
took us to our apartment in the U. S. 
Embassy building. It was good to 
see Americans again. 


Moscow. 


NO SCHOOL! 


I soon found that there would be 
no school for me while in Moscow. 
The Embassy had none, and Russian 
schools don’t admit foreigners unless 
they can speak Russian fluently 
(which I couldn't). I spent much 
of my time reading, writing letters 
(the mail came about every three 
days), and sightseeing. The only 
Americans allowed to travel beyond 
the Moscow area were employees ot 
the U. S. Government. So I had to do 
my sightseeing in and around Mos 
cow itself. 

As I strolled the streets, my red 
corduroy raincoat stood out like a 
flag among the dark suits and coats 
of the Muscovites. Their few autos 
are nearly always black or tan in 


CAROLYN DRAIM, 18, 
(above), is the author of 
“A U.S. Teen in Moscow.” 
She expects to be gradu- 
ated from John Burroughs 
High, Burbank, Callif., this 
June and to enter Mary- 
land U. this fall. Her elder 
sister, Dorothy, is in photo 
at right. She's on the bal- 
cony of the former U. S 
Embassy building, looking 
down on paraders as they 
enter Red Square (off to 
left) in celebration of May 
Day, international holiday 
bud. honoring labor. 


by (urol Draim 


color, too. | was impressed by the 
poor construction and facings of 
Moscow buildings. I learned that 
Russian paint often comes off in the 
rain. 


MOSCOW STORES 


In Moscow department stores, I 
found that goods were few in num- 
ber, very poorly made, and expen- 
sive. Women’s clothes were in styles 
we Americans had worn before the 
second World War. The butcher 
shops all had cardboard models of 
cuts of meat in their windows, but 
seldom had the real thing on their 
shelves. Customers bought whatever 
meat they could get, never bothering 
about which particular cut it was. 
The more expensive food shops sold 
caviar with slices of bread and but- 
ter; also wines, cheeses, and some 
quick-frozen foods. 

The open-air market was the only 
place in the city where a farmer 
could sell his own food for a profit 
There I saw carrots that had been 
bitten by field mice, apples and 
oranges all dried-up and shriveled 

Continued on page 45) 
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Map for World Week by Peter Vatsures 


One Seventh of the Earth 


F YOU want to be fussy about 
names, there’s no longer any such 
place as “Russia.” Russia is the nick- 
name of a country with a long- 
winded official name—the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics. (Some- 
times we call it the “Soviet Union,” 
“Soviet Russia,” or just “U.S. S. R.”) 

What can you tell about the 
U. S. S. R. from the map above? 

IT’S BIG. Sprawling over 8,600,- 
000 square miles (more than one 
seventh of the world’s land surface ), 
the U. S. S. R. is the world’s biggest 
nation in area. In this huge land 
live 210,000,000 people. 

IT’S FLAT. Most of the U.S. S. R. 
is a vast level plain. The Ural Moun- 
tains (see map) are really hills with 
gentle slopes. But lofty peaks rise 
in Siberia and along the southern 
rim of the U.S. S. R. 

IT’S FAR NORTH. Nearly all 
of the U. S. S. R. lies farther north 
than Chicago. That means it's COLD 
in winter. The region around Yakutsk 
(see map) is the “icebox of the 


world.” Here the thermometer once 
hit 94 degrees below zero. This is 





partly because Russia’s so big that 
sea winds (which help keep climate 
mild) don’t reach inland areas. So 
the country has great extremes of 
climate—hot summers and_ bitter 
winters. 

ITS A NATION OF FIVE 
SLICES (from north to south): 

1. The Tundra, a treeless, barren 
plain, frozen in winter, marshy in 
summer,. stretches over much of 
northern Russia. Here farming is al- 
most impossible and population is 
small. The Russians mine ore, trap 
fur animals, and catch fish in this 
Arctic region. 

2. The Forest Belt covers 
half of all Russia, which has the 
largest forest area of any nation. The 
Russians cut much timber here. Ex- 
cept along the Trans-Siberian Rail- 
road, few people live in the forest 
belt east of the Urals. The Moscow 
region, west of the Urals, is thickly- 
settled. 

3. The Wheat Belt is the main 
source of Russia’s food. This belt of 
fertile black earth is the chief farm- 
ing region of the nation. The wheat 


about 


grows on rolling prairies (called 
steppes). This region has a big 
population. 

4. The Dry Steppes are pasture 
lands. Here Russians tend large 
flocks of sheep and goats that can 
live by grazing on the short grasses. 
But in most years there’s not enough 
rain for crops. 

5. The Desert is rainless and sun- 
scorched. Only in a few river valleys 
and oases is there water for farming. 
Cotton and fruit are the chief crops. 

Russia’s landscape is studded with 


rich ore deposits, big industrial 
cities, and rivers mighty with water 
power. The Russians claim to have a 


fifth of the world’s coal and iron 
resources and a sixth of the world’s 
oil. Russia’s industrial output is 
growing fast (see chart, p. 11). 
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U. S. Ahead—But Russia Gaining! 
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Graph for World Week by Dick Meyer 
RUSSIA’S STRENGTH is her industry. Output has doubled 
in the past 10 years and is rising at a rate three times 
faster than our own. But U. S. far outproduces Russia. 


The U.S. S. R.-One Year After 


An “inside look” on the first anniversary of Stalin’s death 


TS election-time in Russia. 

On March 14 millions of voters 
all over the vast land will troop to 
the polls to elect the Supreme Soviet 
of the U. S. S. R. 

So what does that mean? Well, 
suppose you're a reporter assigned to 
“get the story” on the Russian elec- 
tions. Imagine that Georgi Malen- 
kov, the Russian premier himself, 
igreed to explain it to you: 

“You're from the U. S., so you'll 
find this easy to understand,” says 
Malenkov. “Your country is a union 
of 48 states. Ours is a union of 16 
republics. Your country will hold 
a Congressional election this fall. 
This month we elect our ‘Congress’— 
called the Supreme Soviet. 


RUSSIA’S SOVIETS 

‘You see, the word ‘soviet’ means 
council’ or ‘legislature.’ All Russia 
is ruled by Soviets. There’s one for 
every village, city, district, region, 
and republic. The Supreme Soviet 
represents the whole nation. Each 
Soviet is elected by the people it 
serves, and makes laws that govern 
those people. 

“And now you know all about our 
coming elections. Excuse me, I must 
get back to work.” 

But did Malenkov tell you the 
whole story? Being a good reporter, 
you do some “digging.” You find 
that the elections and the Soviets 


ELECTRICITY 


(1M BILLIONS 
OF KILOWATT HOURS) 


OIL 


(iM MILLIONS 
OF METRIC TONS) 


are parts of a gigantic “false front.” 
Behind this “front” is the real ruler 
of Russia—the Communist Party. 

The Communist Party, of which 
only 6,300,000 of Russia’s 210,000,- 
000 people are members, is the only 
political party allowed in Russia. 
The party has units operating in 
every part of the nation. Whenever 
there’s an election to a Soviet—local 
or national—the Party decides who'll 
run for office. Nobody but its candi- 
dates get on the ballot. Now do you 
wonder why the government of 
Russia always does what the Com- 
munist Party wants? 

All members of Soviets and gov- 
ernment officials either are Commu- 
nists or were picked by them as 
their “stooges.” Take Malenkov. He’s 
chairman of the Council of Minis- 
ters (Russia’s “Cabinet,” chosen by 
the Supreme Soviet to run the 
government). He’s also head of the 
all-powerful Central Committee, the 
ruling body of Russian communism. 

What do the Communists stand 
for? How does their system compare 
with ours? Read World Week's 
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RUSSIA’S WEAKNESS is her agriculture. Food output doesn’t 
keep up with population rise (3,000,000 a year). Above, 
collective-farm women shovel wheat, Russia's chief crop. 


“Freedom Answers Communism” 
series (see p. 46). 

Communists have run Russia ever 
since World War I. When that war 
began, Russia was a kingdom headed 
by a Czar. The Czars had ruled for 
nearly 400 years. In 1917 a revolution 
overthrew the Czar. A few months 
later, an armed band of revolution- 
aries (the Communists) seized con- 
trol of the government. Their leader, 
Lenin, became dictator. When Lenin 
died in 1924, Joseph Stalin took his 
place. 

Stalin ruled ruthlessly—jailing or 
executing opponents, lashing Russia 
on to build modern industry and a 
mighty armed force. World War 
II nearly wrecked his plan. Nazi 
Germany attacked Russia, conquered 
huge areas, destroyed property, 
killed millions of Russians. But with 
Russia fighting in the east, and the 
U. S., Britain, and other free nations 
fighting Germany in the west, the 
Nazis went down to defeat in 1945. 


THE “GREAT” STALIN 


Under Stalin, Russia became the 
world’s No. 2 nation—second only 
to the U. S. in power. In Stalin’s 
time, Communist rule spread to 
many other nations besides Russia. ) 
The people of the entire Commu- 
nist world (except Yugoslavia, which 
broke free of Russia’s control) 
hailed Stalin as a “divine leader.” 
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A year ago March 5, Stalin died. 
At his death, a third of the world’s 
people and a fourth of the world’s 
land were under communist con- 
trol. 

Since Stalin’s death, the Commu- 
nists haven't conquered any more 
territory. But they haven't lost any, 
either. Let’s take a look inside the 
Russia of 1954. What has happened 
there in the year since “Mr. Commu- 
nism” died? 

NEW BOSS?—Georgi Malenkov, 
once Stalin’s personal secretary, has 
replaced him as premier. But it’s 
doubtful that Malenkov wields the 
one-man power that Stalin had. Con- 
trol of Russia appears to be in the 
hands of a group of top Communist 
Party officials, of which Malenkov is 
the leading member. Malenkov & 
Co. have “purged” (executed, jailed 
or expelled from the Party) many 
officials, and replaced them with 
new men. Recently the government 
arrested and executed the chief of 
the secret police (Lavrenti Beria) 
for treason. Will other top Commu- 
nists fall from power? 

MORE FOR IVAN? — Russia's 
new rulers announced: “We've or- 
dered increases in production of 
food, clothing, housing, and peace- 
time goods.” (In Russia, the govern- 
ment owns the means of production 
and decides what will be produced. ) 
Ivan—the Russian “man in the street” 
—welcomed the news. For years he 
has lacked clothing, housing, food, 
household conveniences. It was 
Stalin’s policy to push heavy in- 
dustry (such as steel making) and 
war production at the expense of all 
other kinds. But Ivan hasn't gained 
much. In 1953 industrial output 
rose 10 per cent above 1952 (see 
chart, p. 11)—said the Russians—but 
most of it was still materials and 
weapons for war. Though talking 
peace, Russia’s new rulers are con- 
tinuing Stalin’s drive to build a more 
powerful armed force. 

BIGGER MENACE? — Russia is 
gathering an arsenal of A-bombs 
(see WW, Feb. 10, p. 10). Russia 
already has the world’s biggest air 
force and submarine fleet, and a 
navy second only to Uncle Sam’s. 
Russia, its satellites in Eastern 
Europe, and Red China have a total 
of perhaps 9,000,000 men under 
arms. What are the U. S. and the 
free world doing about the rising 
threat of Communist power? See 
article at right. 
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Dowling in Wichita Eagle 


The U.$.$.R.-—World’s No. 1 Problem 


HE Big Four led the Allies to 

victory in World War II. 

When it was over three of the Big 
Four—the U. S., Britain, and France 
—disarmed. But their wartime ally, 
Russia, kept its huge armed forces 
and moved to expand Communist 
power. 

Russia got control of the little na- 
tions of eastern Europe. Russia 
helped Communists in other lands to 
plot against their governments. In 
several countries of East Asia, Com- 
munists took up arms in struggles to 
seize control. In China, they suc- 
ceeded. 

The free nations began to fight 
back. The U. S. launched the “Mar- 
shall Plan” to help Western Europe 
rebuild its strength. Fourteen nations 
of Europe and North America joined 
in NATO (the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization ) to create a united de- 
fense against Red aggression. When 
the Communists invaded South Ko- 
rea, the U. N. drove them out. 

Then, a year ago this week, the 
world heard the news of the death 
of Stalin, ruler of Russia for 29 years. 
Said President Eisenhower: “A new 
leadership has assumed power in the 
Soviet Union. It has a precious op- 


portunity to turn the tide of history.” 
As a first step, he proposed that both 
nations cut their spending for arms— 
which amounts to about 100 billion 
dollars a year—and use the money 
saved to help the world’s needy (see 
cartoon). 

The Communist world made some 
friendly moves. The Reds suddenly 
turned off their “hate America” cam- 
paign which accused the U. S. of 
aiming at war and enslaving of other 
peoples. Red China and North Korea 
signed a truce which ended the Ko- 
rean War. In January—for the first 
time in five years—Russia’s foreign 
minister sat down at a Big Four con- 
ference for talks with the U. S., Brit- 
ish, and French foreign ministers. 

But what happened? You can read 
about it in this week’s news pages. 
(See also W.W., Feb. 24, p. 4.) The 
Berlin meeting showed that the Rus- 
sian bear hasn’t changed. The Rus- 
sians are as determined as ever to 
keep their grip on Germany and 
Austria. They are as determined as 
ever to force the West to accept 
Communist China as an equal. The 
West learned at Berlin that it must 
insure its own safety by its unity and 
strength. 

















Presented as a Guide to Highway Safety 
by The 8.F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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CHAPTER 


DHE THRILL OF WATCHING SKILLED DRIVERS RACING 
AGAINST TIME AND DANGER APPEALS TO NEARLY 
EVERYONE -- AND THE JOHNSON FAMILY IS NO 
EXCEPTION. MOTHER, DAD, BETTY AND TOMMY 
HAVE COME TQ SEE THE STOCK-CAR RACES, 
WHERE A NEW CHAMPION IS ABOUT TO BE 
CROWNED. AS OUR STORY OPENS, THE WINNER 
ROARS ACROSS THE FINISH-LINE AS THE 
CROWD COMES. TO ITS FEET AND CHEERS... 
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WHAT A FINISH / THAT'S RIGHT, TOMMY. SKIP 

THAT SKIP MORGAN | MORGAN DRIVES WITH 

IS THE BEST HiS HEAD AS WELL AS 

DRIVER IN THE HIS HANDS. THAT’S WHY 
COUNTRY! HE'S A WINNER / 








——, 
== AN \Z 


I'D 
LIKE TO 
MEET HIM... 
MAYBE HE 
COULD GIVE 
ME SOME 
TIPS ON 





MARTHA, WHY DON'T YOU AND BETTY } ALL RIGHT, 
TAKE THIS SHORT-CUT TO THE ED, BUT 
PARKING LOT? YOU'LL SAVE DON'T BE 
TROUBLE GETTING THROUGH LONG. REMEM- 
THE CROWD. TOMMY AND 1 BER WE HAVE 

WILL CATCH UP WITH / ALONG DRIVE 

yOu IN A FEW 
MINUTES. 








TO SEE A 
FRIEND OF 


yOu'LL ENJOY 
MEETING HIM. 





THE SPEEDWAY. OVER THERE. DO YOu 

ARE YOU SURE RECOGNIZE THAT FELLOW 

IT'S ALL RIGHT STANDING NEXT TO THE RED 

FOR US TO-- CAR ¥ THE ONE HAVING THE 
« PICTURE TAKEN? 








WELL, IF IT ISN'T ED 
JOHNSON ! COME A 
LITTLE CLOSER, ED, 
AND GET YOUR 
PICTURE IN THE 
MORNING PAPERS! 


SKIP MORGAN 

-- THE NEW 

| STOCK-CAR 
RACING 
CHAMPION /° 














SURE 1S GOOD TO SEE yOu, ED! 
HAVEN'T HAD A CHANCE TO TALK TO 
YOU SINCE.I LEFT THE 

SERVICE STATION’ -—— yOu'vVE 
COME A LONG 
WAY SINCE THEN, SkiIP/ 
AND I STILL SAY YOU'RE 

THE BEST MECHANIC 
I EVER HAD. 


SAME BOY, DIFFERENT 
SIZE! TOMMY’S STILL 
CRAZY ABOUT CARS. 
SAYS HE WANTS TO 
BE A RACING DRIVER 

LIKE YOu, _— 


DON'T TELL ME 
THIS IS‘LITTLE’ 
TOMMY WHO 
USED TO CRAWL 
UNDER CARS 
AND GET HIS 
HANDS AND FACE 
Be DIRTY/ 
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WELL, THANKS, TOMMY ) GOSH, YES, 
IF YOU'RE 
NOT TOO 


THAT'S A NICE 
COMPLIMENT, MAYBE 
YOU'D LIKE TO HAVE 
A LOOK AT ‘WHIZZER’ 
MY RACING CAR. 








CHANCE TO 


NEWSPAPER BOYS HAVE 
GET SOME 


LEFT IM ON MY OWN. COME 


REAL RACING 
CHAMP TOMMY-- 
BETTER TAKE IT! 




















THANKS FOR SHOWING 

US AROUND, SKIP. 

AND GOOD LUCK TO 

YOU IN YOUR NEXT 
RACE. ,—< TH 


ee 


LATEK-- 


. 





F 


I'LL BE TAKING A VACATION BEFORE THEN, ED. 
AS A MATTER OF FACT, I'M SPENDING PART 
OF IT WITH MY FOLKS, JUST A FEW BLOCKS 
ROM YOUR HOUSE. GIVE ME A RING IF 
ERE'S ANYTHING I CAN DO WHILE I’M THERE .| 
~ ’ 2 - ——" 


— 

















I'LL BE OLD 

, ENOUGH TO GET 
SOME DAY I'M you'D MY LICENSE NEXT 
GOING TO BEA BETTER GET WEEK, BETTY. 
RACING DRIVER ; Zo THAT MEANS I 


JUST LIKE SKIP . (poo y CAN GET MY 
MORGAN. 1 gE LICENSE AND 
: —» 

















2). ae I'LL PASS MY 


is SS TEST, ALL RIGHT-- 


DADILOORN 
OWT! 














CRAZY KIDS/ THERE'S A LAW SOMEBODY SHOULD PUT 
AGAINST TURNING PEOPLE LOOSE A PADDLE TO THE SEAT OF 
ON THE HIGHWAYS BEFORE THEIR PANTS! BELIEVE ME, 
THEY LEARN TO ORIVE / YOUNG MAN, IF L EVER 
CATCH YOU DRIVING LIKE 
THAT YOU'LL NEVER GET 
<a I KNOW THOSE \~ =) THE KEYS TO THIS CAR! 
| FELLOWS--THEY'RE J 

THE WORST 

DRIVERS IN 
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WAT NIGHT-- 
WE HAD DRIVING HOME, 


I'M WORRIED ABOUT TOMMY'S 


GETTING HIS LICENSE. 





I'VE JUST 
BEEN READING 
ABOUT TEEN-AGE 
DRIVERS, MARTHA... 








ED. AFTER THAT CLOSE CALL 


HERE ARE SOME FACTS 
ABOUT YOUNG DRIVERS 


THAT WILL REALLY 
SHOCK YOU. JUST 


LISTEN TO or 











"YOUNG DRIVERS, 

MOSTLY IN THEIR 
TEENS, ARE. IN- 
VOLVED IN ONE 
OUT OF FOUR 

AUTO ACCIDENTS 
THAT CAUSE 





THAT SEEMS 
TO BE A 
HIGH RATE. 


Y It'S SO HIGH IT'S 
CRIMINAL / THE ACCIDENT 
RATE FOR ALL DRIVERS 
LESS THAN 20 YEARS 
OLD IS FIVE TIMES AS 
BAD AS THAT FOR THOSE 
WHO ARE FORTY-TO-FIFTY 
YEARS OLD. 








AND LOOK HERE - DRIVERS ABOUT 
TOMMY 'S AGE -- HAD A RECORD NINE 
TIMES WORSE THAN THE BEST ADULT 
DRIVERS IN TERMS OF MILEAGE 











MAYBE yOu'LL BELIEVE 
IT WHEN I TELL YOU 
WRITTEN BY THESE FIGURES 
SOME REPORTER WERE COMPILED 
WHO DIDN'T BY THE 4 
GET HIS FACTS AMERICAN 
STRAIGHT. IT'S AUTOMOBILE 
HARD TO BELIEVE. ASSOCIATION. 
/ THAT OUTFIT 
KNOWS WHAT IT’S 
TALKING ABOUT. 


OH, THAT'S 
PROBABLY 























A FEW WEEKS AGO I RECEIVED 
A NOTICE FROM MY INSURANCE 
COMPANY SAYING THEY WERE 
FORCED TO RAISE RATES FOR 
CARS DRIVEN BY TEEN-AGERS. 
IF TOMMY DRIVES OUR CAR, 
I'LL HAVE TO PAY MORE 


oa —s MONEY FOR 
L> 








INSURANCE 


\ 











YES, I SAW THAT... AND 

IT ALSO SAID THAT THE 
HIGH ACCIDENT RATE 
AMONG YOUNG a 
PEOPLE WAS FORC- 

ING THEM TO 
DISCONTINUE 

INSURANCE ON 

CARS OWNED By 














NO WONDER SO 
MANY PARENTS 





FORBID THEIR SONS 
AND DAUGHTERS THE 
USE OF THE FAMILY 
CAR. I WONDER IF WE 
SHOULD LET TOMMY 
HAVE THE KEYS 7 




















COME IN--OH. 17'S \V SAVE THE 
YOU, MY BIG, CHEERY 
BEAUTIFUL BROTHER /} CHATTER, 


WHAT'S THE ‘SIS...L HAVES 4" 


MATTER? YOU — TROUBLES y 
LOOK AS IF YOU HAD - 
FLUNKED TOMORROW'S TTL 
HISTORY EXAM, AND IT ag 
YOU HAVEN'T EVEN 

TAKEN IT YET! 


va 


= | 
» | 
} 








IM AFRAID NOT, BETTY. 

IT'S ABOUT THE CAR... 

L JUST OVERHEARD 
MOTHER AND DAD 
DISCUSSING TEEN- 


AND NONE OF IT 
WAS GOOD. I'M NOT 
SURE THEY'LL LET 
»ME GET MY LICENSE-- 
MUCH LESS GIVE ME 

















BUT ED YOU KNOW 
HOW TOMMY HAS HIS 


HEART SET ON ¢ 
THE KEYS TO 


PENALIZE HIM 


SE 


THE 
IT'S A SHAME TO 
IWS 


BECAUSE A FEW 


HARUM - 


SCARUM HIGH- 
SCHOOLERS 
ARE BAD 


THAT'S NOT 
EXACTLY TRUE, 
MARTHA .!T’'S NOT 
pada A FEW YOUNG 
F OPLE, IT'SA LOT. 
T< pie THEY'RE NOT 


TTING 
CAR. 


BAD DRIVERS, THEY'RE 
WHEN 


GOOD DRIVERS 
THEY'RE PROPERLY 


TAUGHT, 





SEEMS TO 
ME I'VE READ 
ABOUT HIGH- 
SCHOOL 
COURSES IN 
DRIVER- 
EDUCATION. 
DOESN'T 
TOMMY'S 
SCHOOL GIVE 
A COURSE 
LIKE THAT? 























I WISH !IT DID--SOME NEAR-BY TOWNS 
HAVE HAD WONDERFUL SUCCESS WITH 


DRIVING 


CLASSES. SOME COMMUNITIES 


HAVE CUT IN HALF THE NUMBER OF 
AUTO ACCIDENTS INVOLVING TEEN- 


AGERS -- 


JUST BY 


TEACHING GOOD 


DRIVING IN HIGH SCHOOL, 











OF COURSE THEY DO, 
ae BUT YOU 
KNOW HOW DIFFICULT 
IT IS TO GET PEOPLE 
TO DO THINGS. ABOUT 
ONE-FOURTH OF THE 
HIGH SCHOOLS IN THE 
COUNTRY TEACH 
DRIVER-EDUCATION. 
THAT'S A PRETTY 
GOOD SCORE, 
CONSIDERING HOYY 
NEW THE IDEA 1S, 


IT SEEMS TO ME 
THAT SOMETHING 
SHOULD BE 
DONE IN THIS 
TOWN, TOO--OR 
DON’T PEOPLE 
CARE WHETHER 
THEIR CHILDREN 
LEARN TO DRIVE 
PROPERLY 








ANYWAY, TOMMY’S 


LIFE... HE KNOWS MORE 
ABOUT AUTOMOBILES 
THAN MOST GROWN-UPS. 
AND IM SURE HE'S 
LEVEL- HEADED ENOUGH 


TO MAKE A GOOD DRIVER, Am 


BEEN 
AROUND CARS ALL HIS 


Vala 


WHAT MAKES YOU SO SUREZ 
HE'S ALL HEPPED UP ON 
SPEED DRIVING, LIKE MOST 
KIDS HIS AGE. AND EXCESSIVE 

SPEED IS THE SINGLE 
GREATEST CAUSE OF HIGH- 
WAY ACCIDENTS. YOU KNOW 
HOW TOMMY IDOLIZES 

SKIP MORGAN, THE 

STOCK- CAR RACER. 











WELL, GOODNESS, ED YOU'RE THE ONE WHO 


TOO} 


agora TO SEE THE -ES AND TOOK 
<h OMMY TO MEET SKIP AFTERWARDS 





. 
Wy THERE'S NOTHING WRONG WITH 
y poten AS LONG AS iT'S DONE 
ON THE TRACK. I KNOW 

SKIP MORGAN, AND OFF 

THE TRACK, HES JUST 

ABOUT THE SAFEST AND 
SANEST DRIVER 


AROUND. 

















WELL, IF THAT'S THE CASE, WHY Z BY GEORGE, YOU'VE 
GOT SOMETHING, 


DON'T YOU ASK SKIP TO TEACH “pe 
Lage TO DRIVE? TOMMY - MARTHA! IF ANYBODY 
WOULD PAY MORE ATTENTION yh g4\ CAN MAKE A GOOD 
TO A REAL RACING DRIVER ~~ | DRIVER OUT OF 
THAN ANYONE I CAN —_— _ > TOMMY, SKIP CAN-- 
THINK OF--ESPECIALLY @ggeced . ( > AND THINK WHAT 
SKIP MORGAN . \ : _-, | !T WOULD MEAN 
=e ' % TO TOMMY TO 
: BE TAUGHT 


To) By A 
/ CHAMPION 


; DRIVER! 

















DION'T YOU SAY YES, 1 DID! AND HE 
THAT SKIP WAS SAID TO GIVE HIMA 
COMING TO TOWN RING IF THERE WAS 
NEXT WEEK FOR ANYTHING HE COULD 
A VACATION DO FOR ME-- 
WITH HIS FOLKS? i ————— 
i i 


7 _—— 
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: CHAPTER I 
1 WHEN SKIP MORGAN READILY AGREES TO TEACH 
1] TOMMY TO ORIVE, THE TEEN-AGER 1S THRILLED AT 
THE PROSPECT. TOMMY MEETS SKIP AT HIS FATHER'S 
SERVICE STATION TO TAKE HIS FIRST LESSON. 


Tae 





YMRS ES NT AE OI Ay POLES SEE ORE (Ir 


aD), (wae dle Th 
HE SHOULD BE J 0 W ’ : ES A 
ee 





TOMMY-- “OY. SKIP HE HASN'T 
I SEE YOU'RE SLEPT ALL NIGHT, 


ae SIS WILL BE ALONG ANY 
RIGHT ON TIME. WAITING FOR THIS <2. { MINUTE. SHE WANTS TO 
MOMENT TO ARRIVE / 


COME WITH US, SHE'LL BE 
HE HAS HIS LEARNER’S OLD ENOUGH TO GET A LICENSE 
PERMIT, TOO / NEXT YEAR AND SHE WANTS 
>> TO GET ALL THE DRIVING 
TIPS SHE CAN. 


























wait \y HERE COMES BETTY. 


FOR }{ LOOKS ASIF SHE'S 


me! AP BEEN HAVING A 


EXCUSE ME MY HOW THESE 
FOLKS, JUDY JOHNSONS DO GROW 
AND I WERE UP/ THE LAST TIME I 


DOING OUR < SAW BETTY SHE WAS 
HOMEWORK STEERING A KIODIE 
AT HER HOUSE./GAR--AND NOW 
I HOPE I'M SHE'S NEARLY 
NOT LATE. READY TO DRIVE 

A REAL ONE!’ 























. SURE, MOM WAS 
USING THE CAR 
TODAY SO WE'VE 

TIME TO CHANGE /GOT TO STOP BY THE 

BEFORE WE HOUSE, ANYWAY, TO 


BOY WAIT TILL THE 
GANG HEARS THAT 
I'M TAKING LESSONS 
FROM SKIP MORGAN, 
THE RACING CHAMP,’ 


I HOPE L 
DON'T DISAPPOINT 
YOU, TOMMY. 


START OUT? PICK IT UP. 
































ON THE WAY HOME — DID 


yOu NOW, HOLD ON A 
HEAR THAT MINUTE, TOMMY. 
SKIP? OPEN / RIGHT HERE IS THE 
‘ER UP-- PLACE TO LEARN 
WE'LL SHOW | THE NUMBER ONE 
THAT WISE RULE OF THE ROAD 
GUY SOME /-- OON'T SPEED! 
SPEED.’ 





COME ON MOVE OVER- 
MAKE WAY FOR 
SOME SPEED.’ 

















BUT YOU AREN'T GOING 
TO LET HIM GET Away 
WITH THAT, ARE yOu? 








BOOK, TOMMY, 


WHY NOT? IN MY 
THERE ARE ONLY 
TWO KINDS 

OF DRIVERS-- J ~ 


--CAREFUL ONES AND STUPID 

ONES. DID YOU NOTICE HOW 

THAT FELLOW SPEEDED PAST 

US ON THE WRONG SIDE? THAT 

PROVES HE'S CARELESS--AND IF HE 

DOESN’T WATCH OUT HE'LL SOON 
¢ BE SORRY/ 














BUT, GOSH, SKIP'S NOT AFRAID. 
SKIP A RACING < SILLY-- HE'S JUST 
DRIVER LIKE TRYING TO TELL 
YOU SHOULDN’T | YOU THAT SPEED- 
BE AFRAID TO / ING ISN’T SAFE 
.. AND YOU SAID 

YOURSELF THAT 

SKIP MORGAN |S 

THE GREATEST DRIVER 

IN THE COUNTRY. 





YOU MUST REMEMBER, TOMMY, THAT AN 
EXPERT DRIVER IS SAFER DOING 100 
ON THE TRACK THAN GO ON 

THE HIGHWAY. 
BUT L 


THOUGHT THAT-- 


ee 








« = Pr ea ais * 











eee IT KNOW, TOMMY-- YOU 


= THOUGHT THAT I WAS 
el GOING TO GIVE YOU SOME 
mee 6 TIPS ON HIGH-SPEED THERE'S 


DRIVING, SORRY, FELLOW, 
BUT NOW YOU KNOW WHAT 
I MEANT WHEN I SAID L 
HOPED I WOULDN’T 
DISAPPOINT YOU. 


aed 


‘en " 


— - 


3 
Wir 


q 8 
SKIP, YOU CAN Ate Ys 


OUR HOUSE, 


PULL RIGHT IN 
THE DRIVEWAY/ 


A ~ 
poem -¥ 























ee 


TOMMY'S FIRST LESSON BEGINS WITH | |TwERE ARE MORE THAN 5O 
SKIP AT THE WHEEL OF THE FAMILY CAR... MILLION VEHICLES AND 66 
MILLION DRIVERS IN OUR 
BEFORE WE START THE LESSONS. ID COUNTRY. EACH YEAR 

LIKE TO TELL YOU SOMETHING “I 400,000 INJURIES AND 











ABOUT HIGHWAY SAFETY PROBLEMS DEATHS ARE CAUSED By 
HIGHWAY ACCIDENTS, YOu 
KNOW, OF COURSE, THAT 
YOUNG PEOPLE-- YOUNG 
DRIVERS -- LIKE YOURSELVES 
CAUSE FAR MORE THAN 
THEIR SHARE OF THESE 
ACCIDENTS. 


IN THE UNITED STATES... 























MOST ACCIDENTS ARE CAUSED BY BAD ORIVERS-- Y THE BEST ANSWER TO BAD DRIVING 
LIKE THIS FELLOW SPEEDING THROUGH A RED iS MORE DRIVER EDUCATION. 
LIGHT. GOOD DRIVERS ARE AWARE OF THIS THAT'S WHY ORGANIZATIONS LIKE 
FACT, AND DRIVE DEFENSIVELY TO ALLOW THE INTER-INOUSTRY HIGHWAY 
THE BAD ONES PLENTY OF ROOM. SAFETY COMMITTEE ENCOURAGE 
HIGH SCHOOLS TO GIVE COURSES 
IN DRIVER- TRAINING. THERE SHOULD 
BE MORE OF THESE COURSES-- 
MANY MORE. 














ANOTHER REASON FOR ACCIDENTS | | OF COURSE, MECHANICAL FAILURE 1S NOT 

iS THE CAR ITSELF. THAT'S WHY ] | THE DANGER IT USED TO BE. CAR 

YOU SHOULD ALWAYS CHECK MANUFACTURERS ARE MAKING THE SAFEST, 
YOUR CAR CAREFULLY--ESPECIALLY] [STURDIEST AUTOMOBILES IN OUR HISTORY. 
SUCH SAFETY EQUIPMENT AS THEY'RE ACTUALLY BUILDING IN SUCH 
TIRES, BRAKES, LIGHTS, STEERING, | | SAFETY FACTORS AS MORE POWERFUL 
AND HORN, TESTS SHOW BRAKES, BETTER VISIBILITY AND MOTORS 
THAT ONE OUT OF THREE 4 THAT STAND UP UNDER THE 
CARS HAS OEFECTIVE j : HARDEST_YWEAR . 

SAFETY EQUIPMENT.’ tae ~ 
































SPEAKING OF ) NOW, THERE'S A JALOPY WATCH OUT /)I SEE HIM, TOMMY. 
MODERN THAT WAS MADE ROADWORTHY!! | go mar ~\HE'S ONE OF THAT 
CARS --/ IT'S EQUIPPED WITH GOOD JAY-WALKER / LARGE NUMBER 
: .. TIRES, NEW LIGHTS, AND * / OF PEDESTRIANS 
IT’S BEING ORIVEN WITH WHO DON'T LOOK 
CARE AND CAUTION BEFORE THEY LEAP INTO 
; ONCOMING TRAFFIC. THE 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
LISTS HIM AS ANOTHER 
REASON FOR THAT 
TERRIBLE TOTAL 
OF INJURIES 
AND DEATHS 
EACH YEAR. 


























AS A LICENSED DRIVER YOU WILL G-GOODNESS, ) F-FEELS LIKE ONE OF 
HAVE TO MAKE IT YOUR RESPONSI- WHAT'S THOSE AMUSEMENT 
BILITY TO WATCH OUT FOR H-HAPPENING 7 P-PARK RIDES.’ 
PEDESTRIANS, BIKE RIDERS, AND , 
OTHER HIGHWAY USERS. AND IT 
ISN'T ALWAYS EASY. 




















WE STRUCK A STRETCH OF BAD ROAD. MOST OF TODAY'S 

IT WOULD BE AMUSING IF IT WEREN’T HIGHWAYS WEREN'T BUILT 

SO SERIOUS. BAD ROADS ARE eee §=6TO TAKE THE POUNDING 

ANOTHER. REASON FOR ACCIDENTS ~ f THEY'RE GETTING FROM 

THAT KILL OR MAIM THOUSANDS OF ‘ $ MILLIONS OF VEHICLES. 
PEOPLE YEARLY. : es 

















THE GRADES ARE OFTEN TOO 
STEEP AND THE CURVES TOO 
SHARP. JUST LOOK AT THAT 
BEND AHEAD OF US--IT'S A 
MENACE TO SAFETY. THESE 
OLD- FASHIONED ROADS 
WERE ENGINEERED FOR 
HORSE -AND- BUGGY 
SPEEDS, CERTAINLY 
NOT FOR THE FAST- 
MOVING TRAFFIC 

OF TODAY, 





— 


a ew OOS 
—— 

















--PEOPLE FROM THE AUTO, TIRE AND 
PETROLEUM INDUSTRIES HAVE GOTTEN 
TOGETHER TO HELP MAKE THE 
PUBLIC AWARE OF THE NEED FOR 
NEW AND BETTER ROADS, OTHERS 
ARE HELPING, TOO--FOLKS WHO 
HAVE A STAKE IN THE SAFETY 

AND COMFORT OF THE 

MOTORING PUBLIC. 











THEN WHY DOESN'T ) SOME- 
SOMEONE OO BODY (ts, 
SOMETHING ABOUT { TOMMY-- 
THESE BAD 

ROADS? 











I'VE HEARD ABOUT 
THE GOOD WORK 
THAT PAR — 
PROJECT 
ADEQUATE 
ROADS — IS 
DOING TO 
IMPROVE OUR 
HIGHWAYS. L 
HOPE THE 
PUBLIC GETS 








I KNOW YOU'RE EAGER TO TAKE 
THE WHEEL, TOMMY, BUT THERE'S 
A LOT OF GROUNDWORK TO BE DONE 
BEFORE THAT HAPPENS. FIRST, L 
WANT TO DRILL YOU THOROUGHLY 
IN USING THE BRAKE. IN A CAR 
WITHOUT AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION, 
yOu'LL NEED PRACTICE IN 
HANDLING THE CLUTCH AND 

GEAR SHIFT. 





... AND L WANT YOU TO BE 
FAMILIAR WITH HAND-SIGNALS 
AND ROAD-SIGNS. I ALSO 
HAVE SOME MOVIES I 


2S WANT TO SHOW YOU BEFORE 


YOU ACTUALLY GET 
BEHIND THE WHEEL 


* A 











I TOOK THESE MOVIES MYSELF 
TO ILLUSTRATE SOME SAFET Y 
LECTURES I GIVE OCCASIONALLY. 
THEY SHOW HOW TO HANDLE 


SO THE HERO IS AN 
A CAR IN eet \| AUTO INSTEAD OF 
SITUATIONS —f ij = 



































"NOTICE THAT HE'S GIVING THE HAND-SIGNAL 
FOR A RIGHT TURN SO THE CAR BEHIND WILL | |"HERE'S A LEFT TURN, NOTICE THE HANO- 
SLOW DOWN. AND HE'S IN THE RIGHT LANE SIGNAL AGAIN-- BUT THIS TIME HE'S ORIVING 
SO HE WON'T HAVE TO CUT ACROSS IN THE LEFT LANE TO AVOIO CUTTING IN 
TRAFFIC IN MAKING HIS TURN ."#® FRONT. OF CARS BEHINO Him.” 





























"17'S VERY IMPORTANT NOT TO 
START YOUR LEFT TURN UNTIL “NOW HE'S GOING TO TURN AROUND. FIRST HE 
ONCOMING TRAFFIC HAS PASSED MAKES SURE THAT EVERYTHING'S CLEAR 8E- 
OTHERWISE, YOU MIGHT STEER HIND H/iM, THEN HE BACKS SLOWLY INTO 
OIRECTLY INTO /T.” THE SIDE STREET...” 

®M SOME STATES HAVE OIFFERENT HAND SIGNALS. CHECK YOUR STATES ORIVING REGULATIONS. 


Adwarciaame 
































" THEN HE WATCHES FOR APPROACHING 
TRAFFIC BEFORE RE-ENTERING THE HIGH- 
WAY. TH/S MANEUVER LOOKS SIMPLE 
ENOUGH, BUT THE TRICK /S TU MOVE 
CAUTIOUSLY BEFORE BACKING UP AND 
BEFORE RE-ENTERING TRAFFIC." 








HERE COMES A U-TURN. 
NOTICE YOU MAKE THIS 
TURN ONLY WHEN THERE'S 





NO APPROACHING TRAFFIC. 
IN MANY PLACES, U-TURNS 
ARE NOT PERMITTED 
WITHIN THE CITY LIMITS, 


[ome TL 


—— 











“FIRST YOU GIVE THE SIGNAL FOR A LEFT TURN 
THEN CUT THE WHEEL TO THE LEFT AS FAR 
AS POSSIBLE WHILE MOVING /N LOW GEAR“ 














“WHEN YOUR FRONT WHEELS ARE ABOUT TWO 
FEET FROM THE CURB, CUT YOUR WHEEL TO THE 
RIGHT AND BACK UP SLOWLY. STOP WHEN YOU RE 
ABOUT TWO FEET FROM THE OPPOSITE CURB...“ 

















“THEN MOVE AHEAD AGAIN IN LOW GEAR, 
TURNING YOUR WHEELS TO THE LEFT 
UNTIL YOU'VE MADE YOUR U-TURN AND 
ARE TRAVELING STRAIGHT AHEAD AGAIN” 








GOSH, SKIP, 

THAT LOOKS 

PRETTY TRICKY 
TO ME. 


IT 1S TRICKY AND DANGEROUS, 
TOO, UNLESS YOU MAKE SURE 
THERE ARE NO CARS IN YOUR 
WAY. HERE'S ANOTHER TRICKY 
MANEUVER -- 





Advertisement 




















" AND YET IT'S SOMETHING EVERY 
ORIVER SHOULO LEARN PROPERLY. TH/S 
1S CALLED PARALLEL PARKING. YOUR 
FIRST STEP IS TO PULL UP EVEN WITH 
THE CAR PARKED iN FRONT OF THE 
SPACE YOU WANT." 














“THEN YOU CUT YOUR WHEEL SHARPLY TO THE 
RIGHT AS YOU BACK UP SLOWLY UNTIL YOUR 
FRONT BUMPER /S IN LINE WITH THE REAR 
BUMPER OF THE CAR ALONGSIDE YOU.” 

















"AT THIS POINT CUT YOUR WHEEL SHARPLY 
TO THE LEFT ANO EASE YOURSELF INTO 
THE SPACE. THEN TURN THE WHEEL 70 
THE RIGHT ANO GO FORWARD SLOWLY 
TILL YOU'VE CENTERED YOURSELF IN 
THE SPACE. EASY, EH?” 








you (/ WELL, BETTY. IT TAKES PRACTICE TO BE 
MAKE IT A GOOD DRIVER, JUST LIKE ANYTHING 
LOOK EASY, | ELSE. IT TAKES THE RIGHT KIND OF 
SKIP, BUT / PRACTICE, TOO, THAT'S WHY IT'S 
MOTHER IMPORTANT THAT YOUNG PEOPLE LIKE 
DOESN'T YOU AND TOMMY GET THE RIGHT 
ALWAYS DO KIND OF INSTRUCTION. LET'S _¥/ 
IT QUITE PRACTICE SOME OF THOSE y 

—THAT WAY. /MANEUVERS WE JUST 

SAW ON 


& ) THE FILM! 


— 








AND TIRES. YOU KNOW WHERE THE 
BRAKE, GAS, AND CLUTCH PEDALS ARE 
WITHOUT HAVING TO LOOK. THAT 
MEANS YOU CAN KEEP - 
YOUR EYES ON THE Jia a 
ROAD EVERY SECOND Bie ; 
YOU'RE DRIVING, THE yy 
SEAT IS ADJUSTED / 

TO YOUR HEIGHT 

AND YOU HAVE A 

FIRM GRIP ON THE 

WHEEL WITH BOTH 








HANDS, LET’ 
60! Ps 

















GOLLY, I'MA LEARNING AS DON’T WORRY, BETTY, YOUR 
MUCH AS TOMMY--ONLY I |] TURN WILL COME. AND I WON'T 
CAN'T ACTUALLY ORIVE BE SURPRISED IF YOU CAN HANDLE 
UNTIL NEXT YEAR. A CAR EVERY BIT AS WELL AS 
EVERY DAY YOUR BROTHER 
FOR THE 
NEXT TWO 
WEEKS TOMMY 
PRACTICES 
UNDER. THE 
WATCHFUL 
EYE OF 
Sk/P MORGAN. 
BETTY GOES 
ALONG, TOO-- 
AND NOT JUST 
FOR THE RIDE... 














DO YOU /GOES, TOMMY, YOU DO ALL RIGHT. I DOING ANYTHING WRONG? 
REALLY YOU OBEY THE TRAFFIC LIGHTS 
THINK I'M \ AND ROAD SIGNS, AND yOu WELL, NOT EXACTLY WRONG, 
A GOOD | HANDLE A CAR LIKE A VETERAN,| | TOMMY, IT'S JUST THAT YOu'VE 
ORIVER? / BUT THERE’S MORE TO BEING A | | GOT TO LEARN TO THINK 

GOOD DRIVER THAN THAT. ABOUT THE OTHER FELLOW 
AS WELL AS YOURSELF. 

FOR EXAMPLE — 





GEE, skiP, ) AS FAR AS MECHANICAL ABILITY [Gz YOU MEAN, SKIP? AM 























-- YOU MIGHT HAVE SLOWED DOWN I SEE WHAT YOU MEAN, SKIP. I GUESS 
AND WAITED UNTIL THAT CAR CAME IT'S THOSE LITTLE THINGS THAT HELP 
OUT OF THE SIDE STREET. I GUESS KEEP YOU OUT OF TROUBLE. 

YOU'D CALL IT SPORTSMANSHIP... 
OR GIVING THE OTHER FELLOW A 
BREAK. IT HELPS STOP A LOT OF 
ACCIDENTS BEFORE THEY START. 


























SPEAKING OF TROUBLE, 
I HAVE ANOTHER FILM 
FOR yOU AND BETTY TO 

SEE. WE'LL RUN IT TONIGHT. 








Advertisement 





THAT NIGHT -- WATCH THIS FILM CAREFULLY WE'RE WATCHING 
BECAUSE IT WILL SHOW YOu SKIP -- LET 
HOW TO KEEP OuT OF ‘ER ROLL’ J. 
TROUBLE ON THE ROAD. 


/ 


/ 





FIRST L'D LIKE YOU TO NOTICE 
THE DISTANCE BETWEEN THE 
CARS, THIS DISTANCE GIVES 
YOU PLENTY OF TIME 
TO STOP IN CASE THE 
FELLOW AHEAD SUDDENLY 
SWERVES OR JAMS ON 

HIS BRAKES, 

















SS ON THE LEFT 
SIDE EXCEPT WHERE OTHERWISE 
INDICATED ~ AND BEFORE YOU 
00, GIVE THE DRIVER AHEAD A 
WARNING BEEP ON YOUR HORN. 
THIS COMES UNDER THE HEADING 
OF GOOD SPORTSMANSHIP 
ANO GOOD DRIVING." 


























“AFTER YOU'VE PASSED RETURN 
7O THE RIGHT SIDE OF THE “SEE THAT ICE AHEAD? 
ROAO ANO STAY /N ONE LANE. THIS WATCH CLOSELY ANO YOU'LL 
GIVES THE NEXT FELLOW A CHANCE TO SEE HOW TO AVOID TROUBLE 
PASS YOU, I HE WANTS To.” WHEN YOU GO INTO A SKID.” 





























"SEE THAT SKID? AS SOON AS IT HAPPENS, 
YOU SHOULD BEGIN TO STEER iN THE SAME | | “...SEE HOW HE CAME OUT OF THAT SKID? 
DIRECTION THE REAR-ENO 1S SKIDOING. | | THAT'S BECAUSE HE DID THE THINGS I JUST 
KEEP THE CAR IN GEAR AND NEEP YOUR. TOLD YOU 70 AVOVD TROUBLE. O- On, 
FOOT OFF THE BRAKE, NOW, WATCH. HERE COMES A SHARP CURVE...“ 














“MOST FOLKS DON'T REALIZE THAT A CAR 
WILL HUG THE ROAD BETTER WHEN THE 

| ENGINE 1S PULLING, THAT'S WHY YOU SHOULD 
“SEE HOW HE SLOWS DOWN AS HE APPROACHES | | SLOW DOWN BEFORE YOU GET TO THE 

THE CURVE? NOW WATCH HOW HE PICKS UP CURVE, ANO PRESS DOWN GENTLY ON THE GAS 


E YOU'RE MAKING THE TURN.” 


* 








SPEEDO WHILE ON THE CURVE...” PEDAL WHIL 








THAT'S RIGHT= THEY \| WHILE WE'RE ON THE SUBJECT OF WE'LL BE 
HELP PROTECT SKIODING, THERE'S SOMETHING L THERE, 
FOR YEAR-ROUND AGAINST SKIDDING, /| WANT TO TELL YOU ABOUT TIRES, SKIP / 


DRIVING, DAD SAYS —” I USE THEM SUPPOSE YOU AND BETTY MEET 
B.F. GOODRICH rt ME AT YOUR DAD’S SERVICE 


LIFE-SAVER , STATION TOMORROW AFTER 
TUBELESS SCHOOL AND WE'LL GO INTO ; 
TIRES CAN'T ; ' £. 
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JUST FINE, ED. 
A LITTLE MORE 
PRACTICE AND 
TOMMY WiLL BE 
READY TO TAKE 
HIS DRIVING 


THE LESSONS 
GOING, SKIP? 








THOSE STATE INSPECTORS ARE 
PRETTY HARD TO PLEASE. I WON'T 
BELIEVE L HAVE My LICENSE UNTIL 
I SEE MY NAME ON IT! 


ow 


se 





GO RIGHT AHEAD, 
SKIP.--L HAVE A 
CUSTOMER TO 


YES, WE'LL DO THAT, BUT 
FIRST L WANT TO TELL 
BETTY AND TOMMY ABOUT 


IS THERE 
ANYTHING 
I CAN DO? 


OR DID 
YOU JUST 
STOP BY 
TO CHECK 

| OIL, WATER 
AND TIRES? 





PROPER TIRE CARE. 


ATTEND, 











IT'S & GOOD THING TO REMEMBER THAT 
BRAKES STOP YOUR WHEELS, BUT TIRES sror] 
YOUR CAR! BY THAT L MEAN THE TIRE /S 
THE ACTUAL CONTACT BETWEEN CAR AND 
PAVEMENT. YOU CAN APPLY YOUR BRAKES. 
BUT IF YOUR TIRES AREN'T IN GOOD _U 
CONDITION, YOUR CAR WON'T 








SINCE YOUR LIFE 
DEPENDS UPON YOUR 
TIRES, IT'S ONLY 
COMMON SENSE 
TO GIVE YOUR; 
TIRES THE 
BEST OF 

CARE --RIGHT? 
NOW, LET ME 
SHOW YOU 
SOMETHING... 

















HERE'S A LITTLE BOOKLET ON 7, I'D LIKE YOU AND BETTY TO READ 
TIRE CARE. IT TELLS YOU EXACTLY IT... LET'S CALL IT YOUR HOME- 


WHAT TO DO TO ADD MILES TO WORK * FOR TODAY'S LESSON ! 





THE LIFE OF YOUR TIRES--AND 7 
MAYBE YEARS TO YOUR OWN AG 
LIFE, TOO! A 














THANKS, SKIP, WE'LL READ 
IT FOR SURE. GEE, BETTY, 
LOOK AT THESE TIPS. 





























LOOK AT THE GAS, OIL \ SKIP, 2 DAD USES B.F. GOODRICH 
AND WATER WHILE LM ES ee LIFE-SAVER TUBELESS TIRES. 
CHECKING THE TIRES. ~~ | THEY'RE THE SAFEST TIRE 


SUPPOSE YOU KIDS WY O.K., RMI ceeceem I’M GLAD TO SEE YOUR » 


YOU CAN BUY... GIVE YOU 
PROTECTION AGAINST BLOW- 
OUTS AND STOP YOUR CAR 
QUICKER, TOO, ON WET OR 


ICY ROADS, 


























BATTERY 
WATER 
O.K.! 


DITTO FOR THE oo 

GAS AND RADIATOR os THIS WILL BE MY LAST 

WATER, ALL SET i LESSON BEFORE I TAKE 
To Go! yb ae Ze MY ORIVING TEST. 


LET'S MAKE 
ITA GOOD 
ONE, THEN, 












































NICE GOING, TOMMY. TOMMY THAT'S RIGHT, BETTY--AND 
SLOWEO DOWN TO iN SPORTS- LEARNED THE MECHANICS OF 
GIVE THAT FELLOW -“MANSHIP, | DRIVING, SPORTMANSHIP IS 


OUT OF THE OF ALL.IF EVERY ORIVER ON 


THE ROAD WOULD GIVE THE 
SIDE STREET. OTHER FELLOW A 
. Seren |) BREAK, WE WOULDN'T 
Db NS A HAVE NEARLY TWO 
TH MILLION INJURIES 


> 


TAKE PLACE IN 

















CHAPTER I 


SPHERE’S EXCITEMENT IN 
THE JOHNSON HOME 

ON THE MORNING OF 
TOMMY'S DRIVING TEST... 











WELL, TOMMY, 
TODAY'S YOUR 
BIG DAY. ARE YOU 


READY FOR READY AS I'LL EVER 
YOUR TEST? ye BE, MOM. GOSH, THIS 
, iS WORSE THAN TAKING 
A FINAL EXAM --L HAVE 
BUTTERFLIES IN MY 
STOMACH AS BIG 
AS BALLOONS! 








HEADWAY WITH THE SCHOOL AUTO DEALERS ABOUT GETTING SOME 
BOARD ABOUT STARTING A CARS FOR PRACTICE DRIVING. HE 
DRIVER- EDUCATION CLASS NEXT TELLS ME THAT THOUSANDS OF CARS 
SEMESTER... MR. HUGHES, THE ARE NOW BEING MADE AVAILABLE 
- PRINCIPAL, IS TO HIGH SCHOOLS BY AUTOMOBILE 
COOPERATING DEALERS, ALL OVER THE COUNTRY. 
ISN'T THAT 
WONDERFUL * 


BY THE WAY I'M MAKING SOME J HE'S GOING TO TALK TO’THE LOCAL 



































THAT'S GOOD NEWS FOR 
ME, MOM! I'LL BE ABLE 
TO TAKE THE COURSE NEXT 
YEAR. I CAN 

HARDLY WAIT! 








THAT'S GOOD NEWS FOR ME, TOO! HERE'S 
A NOTICE FROM MY INSURANCE COMPANY 
SAYING THEY'RE GOING TO REDUCE RATES 
FOR FAMILIES WHOSE TEEN-AGERS HAVE 
HAD ORIVER-EDUCATION IN 
HIGH - SCHOOL’ 





EIGHT-TWENTY-FIVE-- COME ON, 
SIS, WE'D BETTER GET GOING 
IF WE'RE GOING TO CATCH 








WHAT TIME IS YOUR 
DRIVING TEST, TOMMY? Mme 


AFTER SCHOOL AT 
FOUR O'CLOCK. G'BYE, 
MOTHER, G'BYE, DAD! 




















THE BIG MOMENT ARRIVES FOR TOMMY’S DRIVING TEST... 








ALL RIGHT, YOUNG MAN, LET'S SEE WHAT KIND OF wo \ son 
DRIVER YOU ARE. REMEMBER, I WON'T ASK YOU TO q 
DO ANYTHING THAT'S AGAINST THE LAW. ARE YOU 


READY TO , *) 
START? 


El |G Q8 
aN coh 
SE Ne Saat, 

















I WISH L KNEW, DAD. 


THAT NIGHT -- 
THEY DON’T TELL YOU 














WELL, SON, \\ WHETHER OR NOT 
HOW DID THE }) YOU PASSED. THEY 
DRIVING SEND YOU A NOTICE IN 
TEST GO? J THE MAIL LATER, 











THAT'S PROBABLY SKIP CALLING TO | 
ASK HOW YOU MADE OuT, I 
THINK HE'S EVEN MORE ANXIOUS 


a) THAN YOU rd 





o*. 
- 

Se00” 

i 








OH, HELLO, MR. HUGHES, 
YOU DID? WHy, THAT'S 
i™ MARVELOUS! WHEN 
WILL THE CLASSES 
Ta BEGIN? AND YOU 
SAY THE LOCAL 
AUTO DEALERS 
ARE COOPERAT- 
ING ONE HUNDRED 
PERCENT? ISN/T 
THAT FINE! I * 
MUST TELL MY 
FAMILY... 








THAT WAS MR. HUGHES, THE HIGH- a 
SCHOOL PRINCIPAL, HE SAYS THAT 
DRIVER-EDUCATION CLASSES WILL 
BEGIN NEXT SEMESTER... AND THE 
LOCAL AUTO DEALERS ARE GOING TO 
LEND CARS TO THE SCHOOL AS THEIR 
CONTRIBUTION TO HIGHWAY 

SAFETY IN THE COMMUNITY 4m 











WHY, 
THAT'S SKIP MORGAN TO TEACH 


WONDERFUL! ) TOMMY DRAMATIZED THE 


YOUNG DRIVERS... ALL 
, THE PARENTS WANT THEIR 
YOUNGSTERS TO HAVE THE 
BENEFIT OF EXPERT 
INSTRUCTION / 








ENTIRE PROBLEM OF TRAINING 


MR. HUGHES SAID THAT 4 GOSH, AFTER A 


BUILD-UP LIKE 
THAT I CERTAINLY 
Mm HOPE I PASSED 
er MY DRIVING 
a TEST! 





Advertisement 











A FEW DAYS LATER-- >= SKIP! L THOUGHT YOU'D ) 


_g= FORGOTTEN US ! 
THERE'S THE ; I I SHOULD SAY 
DOOR- BELL. WONDER Ej . NOT! HOW'S THE 
WHO IT COULD BE? FAMILY, BETTY? 












































EVERYONE'S FINE. MOTHER ) I SURE HERE HE 1S AT THE ) POOR TOMMY! LIFE IS 
AND DAD WENT TO THE DID. ISN'T }} OLD GRIND-- STUDY- < JUST ONE EXAM AFTER 
MOVIES. SAY, DID YOU THAT ING FOR ENGLISH ANOTHER, SAY, FELLA, 


OuT WITH YOUR 


A DRIVER- EDUCATION DRIVING TEST 
COURSE NEXT TERM? ; ; LAST WEEK? 




















I WISH I KNEW, WELL, IN -- BECAUSE HERE'S A MOVIE 
SKIP. STILL HAVEN'T ) THAT CASE,| | OF YOUR ORIVING TEST / 

HEARO A WORD. iF YOU HADN’T BEEN SO = 
NOW, L'M REALLY INTENT ON TAKING THE TEST /(am 
GETTING WORRIED. YOU WOULD HAVE SEEN ‘ 
YOUR DAD AND ME 

FOLLOWING YOU WITH MY 

MOVIE CAMERA! 
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Advertisement 








YES, SIREE--I MADE A COMPLETE 
FILM OF YOUR TEST. WOULD 
YOU LIKE TO SEE IT? 

_ 














Tu Get tHE \ 
SCREEN--TOMMY, 
YOU BRING THE 


PROJECTOR. 4 


























MAYBE IF WE LOOK AT THIS FILM 
WE'LL HAVE A PRETTY GOOD IDEA 
WHETHER OR NOT YOU PASSED. 
HOW ABOUT ITF 

OOn'T KEEP 





/ THAT'S ME, ALL RIGHT. 
§ GOSH, L NEVER DREAMED 
FASTEN YOUR SEAT- BELTS, YOU AND DAD WERE 
EVERYBODY, HERE GOES Pf FOLLOWING ME 
THE FEATURE PICTURE / WITH A MOVIE 
| CAMERA ! 

















SMOOTH START-- 
YOU HANDLED THE 
TAKE-OFF NICELY... 








“WELL, YOU'RE DOING FINE SO FAR... TRAVELING AT 
MODERATE SPEED WELL OVER TO THE RIGHT... AND 
KEEPING A SAFE OISTANCE FROM THE CAR AHEAD. * 

















SOME PEOPLE TO CROSS OVER. 
NOTHING WRONG WITH YOUR 
DRIVING COURTESY." 
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"NOW YOU'VE SWUNG OVER,INTO THE LEFT LANE | | "HERE'S WHERE YOU CAME TO A FULL STOP 
AT THE INTERSECTION. SO FAR YOURE DOING 
FINE WITH ROAD-SIGNS AND ARM- SIGNALS.” 


BEFORE MAKING A LEFT TURN... AND YOU'RE 
GIVING THE CORRECT ARM - SIGNAL," 

















I HAD QUITE A TIME WITH PARALLEL 
PARKING, BUT I FINALLY MADE IT. 
NEED MORE PRACTICE, I GUESS, 




















"NOW YOU RE SLOWING DOWN AS YOU GO 
PAST THOSE PARKED CARS, VERY GOOD.” 














GOODNESS, IT'S A LUCKY THING 
YOU DID SLOW DOWN. LOOK AT 
THAT YOUNGSTER CHASING 


THE BALL / 


7 Ba fe 
» aE — 


' —_ 








THAT WAS A CLOSE 
ONE, IF TOMMY HADN'T 
BEEN MOVING SLOWLY “THAT U-TURN WAS NEATLY DONE, I 
HE MIGHT HAVE HIT NOTICED YOU KEPT YOUR EYES OPEN 
THAT BOY. FOR TRAFFIC COMING IN BOTH 
DIRECTIONS WHEN YOU MADE IT." 

















I HAD SOME TROUBLE HERE. THE 
RED LIGHT WAS ON A HILL. I HAD 
TO STOP THE CAR, THEN START 


UP THE HILL WHEN THE pinniecettle 
LIGHT CHANGED. = 


sad 


may 
: ty » Seay ee Mae ut : 
Pe ria 5 








**7TAKES PRACTICE WITH THE BRAKE UNLESS 
YOU HAVE AUTOMATIC TRANSMISSION. 
OF COURSE, WITH AUTOMATIC TRANSMIS~ 
SION, IT'S MUCH EASIER . NOW, WATCH THIS-*” 














"-- HERE'S WHERE YOU PASSED A CAR 
AFTER YOU REACHED THE TOP OF THE WiLd. 
VERY GOOO -- YOU REMEMBERED NEVER 
TO PASS ON A HILL OR CURVE.” 





ad | Tal 


|| UAL 








"ANDO HERE'S WHERE YOU CORRECTLY LET THE 
CAR ON YOUR RIGHT HAVE THE RIGHT 








OF WAY AT AN INTERSECTION.” 








WHEN THE FILM 1S OVER--| YES, HE 


CERTAINLY 








WONDERFULLY... L DON'T 
KNOW WHAT HE'S 
WORRIED ABOUT / 


/ 





L THINK TOMMY DID “1 EVERYTHING 
HE WAS REQUIRED 


( THANKS FOR ALL THE MORAL 
SUPPORT, FOLKS, BUT I WISH 
OMEBODY WOULD TELL ME 

WHY I STILL HAVEN'T RECEIVED 

/MY LICENSE, 











WATCH FOR THE NEW BFG MOVIE —"MAN-MADE MIRACLES — 
COMING TO THEATERS IN YOUR COMMUNITY. FULL COLOR 
FILM SHOWS HOW SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY CREATE NEW 


WHEN VISITING CHICAGO, DON’T MISS 
THE B.F. GOODRICH EXHIBIT IN THE 
WORLD -FAMED MUSEUM OF SCIENCE 


MATERIALS AND NEW PRODUCTS FOR OUR USES. 
’ 


AND INDUSTRY, JACKSON PARK, 


4dvertisement 








NEXT MORNING... T CONGRATULATIONS 'S SOMETHING 
TOMMY — WE KNEW FOR YOU 
; 1 CONGRATULATE pn = 
%4-HOO. CONG ULATE ME YOU'D MAKE IT! 


FOLKS--IT'S MY DRIVER'S 
LICENSE / wonentt 





























YOU KNOW, SKIP 
I WAS JUST THINKING 
— THE KEYS TO THE y LATER... THAT DAD GAVE J THANKS BETTY —I ONLY WISH 
CAR! THANKS, DAD, LI TOMMY THE KEYS TO EVERY YOUNG PERSON COULD 
PROMISE NOT TO LET THE CAR — BUT YOU GAVE |} BE GIVEN THE OPPORTUNITY 
YOU DOWN ! THE “KEYS” TO TO LEARN TO BE A GOOD 
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* BNO SOsg-THE OPEN ROADS /N AMERICA'S FUTURE BECKON 
TOMMY AND MILLIONS OF OTHER YOUNGSTERS LIKE wa ‘ 


aa 





Al over America,miliions of young 
people like Tommy and Betty are seeking 
the keys to better driving. Their earnest 
efforts toward good citizenship provide 
a bright look shead —not only at our 
highways of travel but also at the 
broader highway of our American life. 
The B.F. Goodrich Company is proud 
to be 4 part of the lives of these young 
Americans—now and in the future. 














U. S. Teen in Moscow 


(Continued from page 9 


4 terrible odor of sour milk hung 
over the milk market. Customers car- 
ed the milk awav in their own small 
ins. I'll never forget a woman I saw 
lling potatoes in the market. She 
beautiful, but her 
in ls were cCTa¢ ked and rough as if 
he had worked ill her life In fields 
1 kitchens 


| 
vas striking], 


SWORD DANCE 
sampled Moscow | ballet, 


opera, movies, and puppet 
all contained Commu- 
At the circus I saw 
cossack-uni- 


I also 
theatre 
shows. They 

t propaganda 
2 sword dance with 
formed men whirling faster than the 

ve could see—also clowns, high wire 

performers, and dancing animals 
| enjoyed a concert by the Red 
Army chorus and band. The Russian 
nen have wonderful voices and their 
songs are both powerful and sad 

Agents of the secret police “shad- 
»wed” most Americans from the Em- 
bassy whenever they took a walk. 


One time we visited St. Basil's 


Church (see cover photo). Two 
secret policemen tagged along. We 
managed to lose them in the maze 
of rooms inside the church. In the 
end, we were following them. When 
they saw us, ther 
gan admiring the wall 
murals at nearly every 


immediately be- 
which was 
covered with 
spot except where they were staring! 


MEETING RUSSIANS 


Our contacts with Russians were 
few. But they seemed to be 
when they found them- 


nevel 
frightened 
selves speaking with an American— 
just curious. Usually they'd begin 
asking such questions as “Why do 
Americans want war?” 

In May, 1951, my stay in Moscow 
came to an end. I had missed a lot of 
studying and had to get back to high 
school. My mother and I left Russia 
by train to Helsinki, Finland. (My 
sister stayed to go back later with 
my father 1 remember the last 
Russian I saw as we crossed the bor- 
der—a woman working on the track, 
her muscles bulging with the weight 
of a huge hammer. symbol of the 


Soviet Union 


45 


SOVIET SNOW REMOVERS 
OUR FRONT COVER is a view 


of Red Square in Moscow, capital 
city of the U. S. S. R. All winte: 
squads of women (such as those in 
from the 


made ot 


the photo snow 
with brooms 
branches. In background is the 
Church of St built at the 
Ivan the Terrible, Czar of 
1500s Legend 
irchitect’s eves 
build 


swee p 


streets 


Basil's 
order ot 
Russia in the says 
that Ivan put out thre 
so he could never anything 
else like it 

The Communist government. of 
Russia frowns on religion and has 
churches. To the right 
Kremlin 


headquarters of Russia’s rulers 
This photo was snapped by a U.S 


closed many 
you cant see it) is the 


college student several weeks ago 
He is Elden, a junior at 
Northwestern University (III He 
and six other all editors 
of college newspapers took a two 
week 


guests of the 


Richard 
Arne ricans 


“guided tour” of Russia as 


Russian government 
The students trip was an unusual 
event, for the ¢ 


foreigners to tour Russia 


ynmunists allow few 


INP photo 





Red Homeland 


By Pat Lines, 


Eau Clair (Wis.) Sr. High School 


*® Refers to Russia 





- oe 


First name of “father of 
communism.” 


. Last name of 1. Across. 


For more on Russia, 

—- ——— — §-]9. 
River of southern Russia 
“Show-me’” State. 
United States Volunteers 

abbret 

Donke V 

Unruly crowd 

Control of this is U. S.- 
Russian 1SS1l¢ 

Bay State 

In World War II 


Russia 


. 
e 


ling 
sia-in-Europe trom 
SSia-in-Asia 


Hea Iquarte rs of world 


ins divic 


communism 


. Information that helps 


solve mystery. 


Lots of this in Russia im 
winter 


To same extent 
Communist color 

River in Siberia 
Representations of earth's 
surfac 4 

Agriculture (abbrev.). 
In the matter of 

Water ( Latin) 

Spanish dollar 

Cries in gasps 

Mos« Ow 
Russian dictator who 


Russian ) 


died a year ago 

Largest river in Europe 

Russian ambassador to 

Britain (formerly U. N 

delegate 

Modern Language Asso- 

iation (abbret 

Russian premier ( first 

three letters ) 

Elliptical figure 

Froth 

— 

Com nunism kills 
enterprise 

Cloth measure ( pl. ). 

Uruguay (abbrev.). 

Wrong-doing. 


. Kiloliter (abbrev.). 


What nyet means 


4 ’ 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit original crossword puzzles for publication 
in Scholastic Magazines. Each purzie should be built around one subject, 
which may be drawn from History, Art, Science, or any field of knowl 
edge. Maximum about 60 words, of which at least 10 must be releted te 
the theme. For any origina! puzzle published we will pay you $10.00. En- 
tries must include puzzle, definitions, and answers on separate sheets. 
Keep a copy os puzzles cannet be returned. Give name, eddress, school, 
and grede. Address: Purzie Editor, World Week, 332 W. 42 $1., New York 
36, N. Y. Answers in next week's iseve 





FEW years ago, a man in Arizona 

thought up an idea for a new 
business. He decided to raise and sell 
sound like 
but last vear he sol 
million of them! 

This man knew 
farmers of millions of dollars worth 
ilso knew 

f 


ies of in 


se 
ladybugs. This may 
odd idea 


that insects rob 
| 


of crops each year. He 
that ladybugs eat many spe 
sects. But ladybugs don’t harm crops 
So he decided to raise ladvbugs and 
sell them to farmers 

Arizona put 


some 


The man from 
of his savings into the business. He 
got others to invest in the 
prise, too. Soon he was 1 
good profit for himself and the in 

} 


vestors. He was also helping far 
} 


produce bigger and_ better 


This meant he was helping 

That's just one exampl 
business being built up 
man who saw a need an 
There are thousands of other exam 
ples. Take the case of Mrs. Rudkin 
One day she was baking bread in an 
oven when a neighbor stopped in to 
chat. 

“What's that vou’re baking?” the 
neighbor asked. 

“Tt’s a spec ial rough-textured bread 

















%& FREEDOM ANSWERS COMMUNISM * 


Ideas for Sale 


for my boy Mrs. Rudkin replied. 


“He’s sick, and the doctor says this 
is better for him than with 
firmly ground flour. I worked out the 
formula myself.” 

“It is tasty,” said her friend, after 


slic e “How ibor 


brea 1 


sampling a ut selling 
me a loaf?” 

The housewife, Margaret 
found that 


bread 


Rudkin 
iked her 
i bakery 
1 bakeries 


busi 


many people 
new So she started 
Today her Pepperidge Farn 
six-million-dollar-a-year 
Both these examples of 
free enterprise in action. In our coun 
try each person has the right to use 
ind money to 
People 
| 


Ci¢ 


cases are 


a ; , 
his imagination, skills 
get himself ahead 

mey are tree to spend it 


] 
MACKING 


» with 


ing an invention or 
These people lose their money 
But if it 


is this hope 


pany 
if the 
ceeds, they profit. It 


rain which prompts them to take 


idea OI business ta ls 


iction 

Producers only make m 
likes their goods and 
them. So I 
try to satisfy his customers. The suc 


ney if the 
public buys 


every businessn must 


cessful businessman is the one who 


gives the customer a good buy for 

















his money. Businessmen compete 
with each other to give customers the 
best buy Thus the 
hope ot proht benefits the consumer 


con- 


businessman $ 


Business is the servant of 
sumers in our country. It’s the mil- 
lions of shopp rs who decide which 
businesses wil succeed and which 
ones fail. 

ountries things are 
very different | he pe yple there have 
deciding how busi- 


In communist 


almost no say in 
ness shall be run. The government 
owns nearly all businesses and in- 
lustries. There’s no competition be- 
tween different producers and stores 
They don’t have to please their cus- 
tomers. Either you buy their goods- 
or you don’t buy anything 

Recently an American newspaper- 
Moscow William 
to buy a comb. At 


nan in named 


Ryan went out 
the department store, he got in a 
| 


The 


cus- 


comb counter 
clerk was in no hurry. The 
couldn’t do any better 
where. It took Ryan 
minutes to get to the counter 


ine before the 
tomers else 

On 
more than 25 


TWO MORE LINES 


He couldn't just pay for the comb 
ind walk out. He was given a slip 
and sent to another There he 
paid and got a receipt. 

After that he had to join a 
line at the comb counter. Finally he 
exchanged the receipt for the comb 
he wanted. “A week later,” he said, 
“all the teeth were out of it.” 

In Russia the government decides 
what goods shall be produced. And 
government would 
tanks than 
people 


line 


new 


the Russian 
make 


goods for the 


rather guns and 
consumer 
Everyday items, like shoes, are hard 
to come by. 

But now the Communists are be- 
little, for the 


restless. They are making 


ginning to change a 
people are 
more and better consumer goods to 
satisfy the people. 

a Russian leade made a 
speech. In it he admitted that our 
free enterprise “has some qualities 
that should he studied ~ He said that 
competition and the need to attract 
customers 


> ? 
Re cently 


“have developed rather 


good methods of organizing trade.’ 

That be news to the Com- 
munists. But it’s not news here. Free 
and the right to make a 
benefited both the pro 


oT 


may 


enterprise 


profit have 
“a 


Ice! nad the const 





Year in and year out, certain 
questions about life insurance 
rre asked over and over again. 
Be , th / s¢ 

(ANSE They are of interes! [0 
many pe pie, we are answering 


; , 
these questi ns in these ads, 


Q. “What happens tomy 


present life insurance if new fea- 


tures are offered in the future 2” 


A.. 


li you'll look back over the past 
109 years, you'll find that Mutual 
Benefit Life has established a 
remarkable record for giving old 
policvholders the benefits of new 
features. In fact, the whole principle 


t kee ig policies up to date was 


t st 


ated by Mutual Benetit Life 


t 


allied 


oaction 


—a 


Ve 




















Mutual B life. “modern life O» ize S45 





f, Ri . y ‘4 pe 


Before the Golden Spike was driven, 
policyholders of Mutual Benefit Life 


already enjoyed Retroaction 


In IS6S—the vear before the east and west were united by railroad 
—Mutual Benefit Life formally added to its poli 1eS a& prin iple 
that the Company had informally followed since its origin. This 


Was Ube principle of Retroaction. 


Suppose, tor example, that vou had owned a Mutual Benefit Life 
poli V taken out in }S45. Suc h polic es Contained no a” ash value :." 


If vou failed to pay your premiums, Une ( ompany's obligations 


1 } . 1 > ‘ ! 
were legally ended Phrough Retroaction, the Company macie 
I ! i 
sh values watlable to every pohevholder, old as well as new! 
, ' 
\ou rly policies restricted travel. When such restrictions 
, cD 
CmOovVed th Tew pol es. the pri poi I Retro clion 


them from old poli ICS aS 
THE 


iaeecka tile don-anednamnk ex. MUTUAL 


BENEFIT 
LIFE 


COMPANY 


NSURANCE 





1845.” 300 B Vewark, N.S 














A Workbook Page for the Unit on Russia 


ANNUAL PRODUCTION: [_] United States BB Russia 


COTTON 

CLOTH g 7| 
(Billions 

of meters) 











MEAT 
(Millions 
of tons) 








BUTTER 
(Thousands 
of tons) 





SHOES 
(Millions 
of pairs} 





New Y 
Consumer Goods Output: U. $. and Russia 


1. READ THE GRAPH 


Base your answers on the graph above. In the space 
in front of each statement ri or F it is true or 


false, or NS if there is not sufficient « lence 


whether the statement is ti 


to show 


l. Yearly output of meat in t 
Yearly output of sho 


vearly output of sho 


The U. S. leads R 
types of consu 


} 


Russia’s output o 


est in its history 


Il. RUSSIA’S FIVE REGIONS 


Write, in each space in ¢ 
phrase from Column B that 


economic use of each region 


B 
food production 
b) grazing 
tur trapping 
lumbering 


irrigation farming 


about the U.S. S. R. system of 
government officials are 


at election 


] Which is n f true 


yovernmentr a 


miahhy 

| ] 2 } 
members of the Communist party; ) 
time, the pe ople of the nation wonder which can- 
lidates will win; (c) the Communist party chooses 

andidates in Soviet elections 
the following actions has Russia not 
World War II? (a 


| forces b) aided foreign 


expanded the 


( 
ts to undermine their governments ( 


up conti 1} over Germany and 


IV. PUT ON YOUR THINKING CAP 


uld isk Russia to 


rking tor w 


this workbook page as a scored 


quiz, the following scoring is suggested: 10 for each item 
in Question Il, and 15 for 


If it is desired to use 


in Question I, 6 for each item 


each item in Question IIL. Total, 100. 





Words at Work 


Words defined and pronounced 
here appear in articles in this issue. 


Russia (p. 9)—Nickname of t U.S.S.} 
1 country of Europe and A Before t 
Communists seized | r,t 
ruled by a king who 
of all the Russias.” 
three areas of the 
Mountains: (1) “Gre 
central part 2 
southwestern part ) 
sia” (the extreme westert 


, 
Maps t 


Say It Right! 





High School Graduates Choose their Job Training 
LS in the U.S. Army 


87 Technical Schools now open to qualified applicants 


Under the Army’s new, expanded educational program, high school 


graduates who volunteer for three years now may enroll in Army 


technical schools of their own choosing. Stay in school, graduate, 


t } 


and then select your Army training from the course ur choice 


Here is your chance to learn a profitable trade and lay the founda- 


tions for a truly successful careet 


HOW TO APPLYs See your local Army recruiter today. Fill out the 
application he will give you, choosing your job training from the 87 
courses listed below. If there is a vacancy in the course you request, 
it will be held for you. If not, you may be offered an alternate course. 


If you decline the alternate course, your obligation ends there 


HERE IS THE COMPLETE LIST OF COURSES OPEN TO YOU 
IN THE U. S. ARMY 


MEN == 


Armor Radio Maintenance Dental! Laboratory 
Army Airframe Mechanic Dial Central Office Maintenance 
Army Airplane Mechanic Diesel Engine Repair 
Army Cargo Helicopter Electronic Fire Contr 
Maintenance ta ent Repair 
ny Helicopter Mechanic 
ery Ballistic Meteorology 
tlery Countermortar and 
unterbattery Radar 
ery Fire Control 
Ma ntenance if 








Maintenance 
Electrical ided 
ABE ‘ err r >SM t , f ted 
nic Weapons Electronic i ” , ted 
Technician, ABA and AFA pone 
mic Weapons Mechanical suid f ile ' nt peration 
embly, ABM Jar tem Repair Equipment Repaig 

Atomic Weapons Nuclear l 

Technician Material Maint ne 1 Pr ctor Repair 
Automotive Engine Rebuild Guided Missile Repair id Recording 
Automotive Fuel and Electrica Heating and Ventilating tenography 

ystem Repair Heavy Antiaircraft Artilier leletypewriter Equipment 
Automotive Tire Repair Control System Repair Maintenance 
Baking Heavy Antiancraft Artillery Topographic Computing 
Basic Medical Equipment Director Repair Topographic Surveying 

Maintenance Intantry Radio Maintenance Track Vetucle Repair 
Cable Splicing Light Antiaircraft Artillery Ira ttat Movement 
Chemical Laboratory, Enlisted Fire Control System Repair Control 
Construction Surveying Machine Accounting Watch Repair 
Cryptography Machinist Welding 
Dental Assistant X-Ray 


WOMEN 


ryptography Medical Technician Personnel Manageme 
Dental Assistant Neuropsychiatric Procedure Eniisted 

Denta! Laboratory Enlisted Pharmacy. Enlisted 

Finance Procedure Occupational Therapy, Physical Therapy. Entisted 
Machine Accounting Enlisted tenograpnhy 

Medical Laboratory, Enlisted K Ray 


GET A FREE BOOKLET giving further details on 
these Army Courses. Fill out this coupon foday! 
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THE ADJUTANT GENERAL 
Department of the Army, Washington 25, D. C. 
ATTN: AGSN 


Please send me the A 
Name 
Address 


City State 


High School ; Date of Grad 
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Ice 
Patrol 


EEN-AGER Henderson 
saw it happen. 

It was morning 
winter. He was sitting on the shor 
of Packanack Lake, N. |. He’d just 
finished lacing his skates when he 
looked up to see a girl fall through 
the ice about 1,500 feet away 

Johnny moved at top speed. He 


Johnny 


one early this 


raced to a spot about 20 feet away 
from the hole girl had 
fallen in. She was desperately trying 
to keep her head watel 
Johnny dropped on his stomach and 
stretched out full length. “I’ve got 
to spread my weight over 


where the 


above 


as mu h 
of the ice’s surface as I can,” he 
thought. “If all my 
small place, 'm sure to go through 


weight is in a 


too. 


OUT OF THE HOLE 


Cautiously he crawled to the 
brink of the hole. He reached out, 
grabbed the girl, and = carefully 
pulled her back onto the ice and 
away from the hole. Meanwhile, 
others had run to the The 
shivering girl was taken to a nearby 
house, and treated for exposure 
Then the local volunteer ambulance 
squad rushed her home, wrapped in 
blankets. 

Thanks to Johnny's quick action 
few days later 


her rescue! 


the ice. 


scene 


she was unhurt. A 

she shook the hand o! 
(see photo). But John doesn't like 
people to make a fuss over the in 
cident. “It's all part of my job,” he 


says, “as a member of the Packanack 
Lake Ice Patrol.” 

The Ice Patrol consists of 16 boys 
14 to 17. All 
are students of Wayne High or Holy 


ranging in age trom 


Township 


Wavne 
tos 


employed by 


High in 
Patrol is 


Cross 


The 


GOOD CITIZENS 
AT WORK 


xy r* 


GIRL AND RESCUER: Vera Brightly, 12, 
14, on the ice of Packanack Lake, N. J., near the 


Johnny Henderson, 


te 
bead 
— 
ad 


Y Da M 


gratefully shakes hand of 


site where Johnny rescued her early this winter. Johnny is a trainee 
member of the teen-age Ice Patrol that guards lake skaters from accidents. 


Packanack Lake Country Club. It’s 
the Patrol’s job to guard against ac 
cidents on Packanack Lake during 
the skating season each winter 
The Ice Patrol is organized in two 
a captain The 
Kingsley 7. 


Fac h 


squads, each led by 
captains are Richard 
and Lynn Zarpentine, 16 
squad takes a day’s duty 
The patrol boys wear white parkas 
and red arm bands (see photo) so 
that skaters can find them quickly 
Attac hed 
and a 50 
line (for 


in time of need. to each 
boy's belt are a whistle 
foot length of halt-inch 
rescue work and marking off 


Bac h membe 


dan 
gerous areas of ice) 
also carries a pair of ice-awls. The 
ice awls are similar to ice picks 
and the boys use them to pull them 
selves along when lying on ice 

The Ice Patrol scouts the lake to 
find weak ice, and marks 
them off with signs and rope. They 
skate around the lake 

s, keeping watch for 

patrol boy spot 


handk 


areas ot 


} 
mone 


and lite saving with local Boy Scout 
troops. George Luckman, Club ath- 
letic director and business manager, 
drills the boys in ice safety. 

Boys who want to the Ice 
Patrol apply to the Packanack Lake 
Country Club. Those accepted must 


(Johnny Hen- 


join 


serve first as trainees 
derson began as a trainee this win- 
ter.) After a year, if their work is 
good, trainees become full-fledged 
members. The boys are paid by the 


their work 


“THANKS, TEENS” 
The people of Packanack Lake 
3,500) are thankful for the Ice 
Many a time the Patrol’s 
skill and alertness have prevented 
skating The Club 


stantly gets phone calls from people 


hour for 


pop 
Patrol 


accidents con- 


planning an outing on the ice. They 
all ask the same “Tust to 
nake sure, is the Ice Patrol on dutv? 

Weve had a teen age ice 
i the lake for 


now, 


question 


patrol 
, + 
ciose to ZU vears 


Geor: 


ial 
il 


] 
SaVs Luckman 


ev ve Serve | na 
in bitter 


+ i? + ’ } 
rem peratures at ( lave 


treez 


their worth ARNS 





Unusual words in this issue are defined and 


in 


pronounced on page 46 











< SAY WHAT SQ 
YOU PLEASE . 


sf ' 
. and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 


of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what's on yvour mind. 
Other readers do. too. Address Letters 


Editor, World Week, 33 West 42nd St., 
New York 36. N. Y.—The Editors. 





] r Ed 
We, t eighth grade at Morristown 
School, were reading your wonderful 
razine in history class last week 
We found a big mistake. It is in the 
t “Baseball's Best” (WW, Feb 
,) Bill Terry was not the last 
mer that hit .400. It was Ted 
Williams ho did it in the vear 1941 
Raymond Walker 
Vorristown (N. J.) School 
\ R ond. Terry was the last 
National Leaguer who hit .400.—Ed 


I ditor 


J inuary 


eat 


29 High School 


the 





UNESCO Council of New 
held its Third Annual City-Wide Con- 


ference. The following are the opin- 
ions of the 1000 New York City high 
school students at the conference 
oy bt) urity: Whereas the U.N 
Ids the peace making machinery rf 
the \ resolved that the United 
States fturthe its cooperation n the 
U.N. and its specialized agencies and 
lie ) ( \\ ( 4 1 
) | al i 
2. Hur ts: Re ed vat the 
vest wav to se re recognition if human 
ght gh free and compulsory 
lu vithout discrimination 
hie is t le Convention pro 
hibits the destruction of national, re 
VIOUS i ethnic Zroups resolved 
that | S. and other nations ratify it 
3. Aggression and neutralism: Neu- 
tralism can be a benefit when it comes 
to mediat and negotiation; aggres 
sion should be met by economic aid 
to win friends tor the United Nations’ 
iuisé i i! such cases aS may he 
ecessa United Nations army 
$. Underdeveloped areas: Resolved, 
that by eans of greater cooperation 
ind more technical assistance, the U.N 
will endeavor to equalize living stan- 


dards throughout the world 












call 


HAVE FUN AND EARN MONEY 
WITH THE NEW fizz) ENLARGER 
AND ‘‘fi2) DEVELOPING KITS 








Here's an easy 
no previous exper 
zood time doing it 


ily friends 









$24.95 _ 





way 


You'll find that e 





with 


and have a 


to make cAtra money 


ence neccesary 


York City 


5. UNESCO: UNESCO should pro 
mote the recognition of the best edu 
cational, social and scientific achieve 
ments of all cultures rather than in 

+ iF } . lie - } ld } 
terest itself in politics there shoul “ 
established an experimental “United 
Nat H Sc] ] » which stu 
te s fr would udy 
The } bye 1 \ the | N 

id ow proximate lv tl 

; “er , 
n ther mg s« 
i hers ind t 
] s 
id ‘ i eit 
iH S ol UNESCO Cour 
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sizes 


too. Take pictures of your fam negative 
local events school activities flash for easy 
veryone will want to buy prints 


el. | Slab ind 
DARK 


$14.95 





AND PRINTING KIT $8.95 


<i- lolz 


Answers to last week's puzzle 


Rlolple 


fe) 
2iOISIc!i+ 


o 


“no 


S 


dln 
iI<iD lOlo 


negatives, and sparkling « 
tional FR Enlarger is easy to 
up to 2'%4 
storing 


veloping Kit develops and prints your enlar 


even your local newspaper may be a customer. giving you beautiful, professional-looking results 
, FR equipment puts you in business at fittle cost Start now! You be the first in your wd to prove 
fj FR The FR “One Shelf Darkro or the less expen that photography is profitable fun and 
ENLARGER sive FR Home Developing and Printing Kit con super-easy! See these and other products at yo 
everything you need to make top quality local camera 
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Gay Head 


your ¢ 


} i 
ShrOULa 


1. Woe is you! You d 
spoil the others’ fun by 
vou have to go home 
want to get into trouble 
tamily, either, by ou 
deadline. You're in a fix 

Your responsibility to you 
comes first, though. If you 
later than your curfew, \ 
will probably worry (an 


' boas 
{ t\ 


put a stop to some ot 


privileges in the future 
try to telephone hom 
little But 
te il 


} 


sion to stay out a 
if permission is not gran 
vour better judgment tells you no 


to ask for special favors at the last 


there’s one thing to do: 
didn't 


to \ 
het 


him about ur ¢ line pberore 


take 


minute only 


1 but firmly HISISt na iit 


' 
nome—nou 


to avoid 
With 

t shouldn't be hard. If a post 
nack is 


Im y 


rd pro 
yn this 
Nir parents, and try t ivree on 
You 


ximate 


table curfew 
ybably know by how 
how lasts; if 
it’s easy to telephone the theatre 
ind out the running time of the 
current show. Then, add not 
than half-an-hour for stop at 
the Blue Bowl, and there’s the dead 
Lets 
ssed by 


long a movie dat 


more 


youl 


' , 
ine youll want to ask ft 


hope your parents are in 
} } 


the careful planning Del i youl 


t 


any case, once you ind youl 


parents have agreed on a curtew for 
1 certain date, let your 


} 1 
secret early in the ev 
re to boys: You Call 
curtew problem by 


] 


know your plans ahea 


4 the 
r time 
id a last-minute check with youn 
e's parents 1S highly re unend 


ed. If 
them, winding up with “Will 


you review your plans f01 


ll right if she’s home b 1 | 
whatever hour seems to fit tl 


sion) ?,” they might be so impressed 


by vour thoughtfulness that they'll 
grant an extension! 

ne a girl to ask for 
awkward 
hang up 


QO When I ph 
date, there’s often an 
silence ust before we 
What's a good way to 
without 


] 
r nd the con- 


} , 
versation naturally getting 


emb iTTvTasse¢ d 


date, a good 


\. After making a 
way to end your telephone conver- 
verify your plans 
just before You might 

“I’m glad vou can go, Gail, and 

I'll pick you up at eight on Friday 

then.” After waiting for a word of 

avrec ment from het Say “Good bve.” 

ind hang up. Or have 
} 


notl r more to say ind she dos snt 


sation would be to 
| 


nanging up 


when you 


say anything, either, wind up the 


! 
conversation by te 1] ng her that you ll 
all again later in the week to make 
il arrangements 

refuse your iInvita- 
ure sorry and that 
get together soon 
il wavs to end 

On And 
nt embarrassing 

» by making your 
talks 
friendly as long 
time 


} 
Mmayvoe 


over the 


have less 





~ HOW WOULD. 
YOU SOLVE IT? 


Take a Chance? 


By the way, Bruce,” asked Gus, 
us the two boys were starting down 
the school steps one afternoon, “have 
vou seen the new movie in C1 
town this week?” 

Bruce grinned 

good one. When sh 
“How about Friday after school? 


et 


(cus suggested. “It’s a lot cheaper to 
see the show In the atternoon ind 
even if we have trouble hitching a 
ride, it shouldn’t take us more than 
half an hour to get there.’ 

“Hey—I didn't know you figured 
on hitch-hiking.” frowned 
“It’s against the law in this state, 
And besides, it’ 


Bruce 


you know 


ous. 


insisted Gus. “All 


“Aw. 
1] } 


the fellows do it. There'll be 


come on, 
two ot 
us, and it’s just a short rid n broad 
daylight too. What's the n that? 
And anyway, why pay b ire When 
Don't 


you can get a ride fo 


be a ‘wet blanket.’ 
° he 


l. If vou were Bruce, how would 
are some ot 
xy? Is it 


iOTe peo- 


vou answer Gus? What 


the dangers in hitch-hik 
sater if two or 
If it's davlight and 


cirls if 


really iny 
ple vO togethe i 
not evening?’ Is it sat 
they're 
you be sure that 
people have hitch-hiked safely 
won't get into trouble? 

2. Why do you think that 
half the states have forbidden hitch- 
hiking? To protect the hiker or the 
driver or both? If people disregard 
these laws, whose fault is it if they 
get into trouble? Is there ever any 
a law—whether 


+2 


accompanied by boys? Can 
just because othe: 


you 


about 


excuse for breaking 


you ag 


3. Why do you think people run 
the risk of hitch-hiking? Because 
they want monev? Because 
they don't the danger 
involved? Because it’s a way of “show- 
ing off’? Is hitch-hiking a chance 
taking circum- 
whether or not state 
has a law against it? 

4 What do vou 
one comes up with a suggestion that 
consider both foolhard and 
Voice 

g your reasons for refusing to 
ong—and stick by your decision? 
vourself be talked 
avoid be Ing called a “wet 
or “chicken”? Think of an- 

‘r plan that would be fun, and 

to persuade your friend(s) to 
join you? Do think it’s ever 
worth disregarding your own stan- 
dards of right and wrong in order 
to follow the crowd? Which means 
more to you—the other fellow’s opin- 
sense of what's 


to save 


understand 


worth under any 


stances youl 


do when some- 


you 


dangerous? your objections, 


+ 
nto gomg 


you 


10n, Or your own 
right and what’s wrong? 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Carol Ray, “How’s Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
33 West 42nd St... New York 36, N. Y. 
Problems of greatest interest will be 
discussed in this column, 


The Queshion Buy 


QO. My problem is what makes a 
good breakfast but a quick one? I usu- 
ally don’t have much time for breakfast 
hefore s¢ hool. but 
that I eat it 


} 
my mother tsists 


4. Your mother is right. You wouldn't 
hink 
so you allow enough time to get ready. 
allow time for break- 


of going to school half-dressed, 


Just so, you must 
fast by getting up a few minutes earli 
“half 
unpre- 


work 


er. The breakfastless student. is 


essed” nutritionally, and 


pared to do a good morning’s 


ft 
A basi 


€ il, bread ind 


} 
takes about ten 


breakfast of fruit o1 


butter and 
minutes to eat 

minutes are an investment in he 
ind good looks, to Say not] 
] 


veda gi ides If 
breakfast fon 
able to 
1 
Ma quan 


lieve the pain, but the ca 
. , *? 
headaches wil] not be corr 
. — — 


Inside Stuff. 


Pi y 
is nai + + 


So much attention 


f the skin 


times forget the part that 


play in keeping the 


that we § 
the foods \ at 
1] 
een vears especialy 
mut in pimples. In 
ulate cleanliness 


he Ip to relieve 


iWway ! ‘ prt! 
\ pork 


fried meats ind tried 


Sausages 


and 


essen 


except frie dl 


good 
Chee ‘¢ 


( heese 


Fresh cheeses (except cream 
with top honors go 
Avoid fatty and 


are best 
ing to cottage cheese 
termented cheeses. 
Milk. Do not drink chocolate milk 
In severe acne cases, skim milk and 
buttermilk are sometimes recommended 
is they are practically fat-free. Other 
vise whole milk is okay 
Cream and Butter. Put milk 
cereals. Use butter and 


instead 
cream on 
irgarine sparingly. 
Bread and Cereals Choose 
iin or enriched varieties 
Vegetables. Eat at gen 
erous servings daily—one of them green. 


ried vegetables are not for you. Have 


\ h le 


least two 


1 good-sized raw salad for lm 
inner eat some ray 


Ke tomatoes, 


ep 


breat 
id of a de | 
because a fres 
perk up your spi 
whole svsten 


xvgen 


toning up 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


don't miss 7 i% iW Good 


Save your money 


4 i447 iA Tops 
iA A Fair 
quest of Ey 
447 i7hK 
4 iA iA 4 | s Caesa 
444-41) 1 Se 
44144) Holi 
WA Ail ft Broth 
444 \Mocanbo “44 
i (, W4 Master of 
WA Bot B 42 The Glass 
Web. 4P1 t N 2Othell 
Musical: 4444 Civ: Girl a Break 
444 4Cilbert and Sullivan, 4444 Lili 
444 ed | Eddie Can 
bor Ghawe 


Drama: “44 | ( 
t MiAwww \ 
of tl I i 
WA | 
a ae 
Wer \ 


Tr tiles 


a 


4444 Long, | 
to You 


Comedy 
Ww24eei s ld it 
} ale 
Documentary: 4444 Thi 
rt AA One 

Sea Aro | 


Living Des 
Is Crowned. #44 
4 Song of the Land 


Pardon Him! 


| hear that Jimmy left the uni 
r the summer due to poor eye 
very unfortunately he mis 
of Women for a co-ed.” 

Mc( a)! Spirit 


Vell Vv 5 
took the Dean 





Buy United States Savings Bonds 


from your 
GRADUATION 

PORTRAIT 
or other photos 


friends, relatives, 
ir favorite por 
ait ‘ shot. Ideal for college 
apr tions Beautiful double- 

finest finish pictures in con 
venient wallet-size 2146" "3'%". Send 


+) 


es of yO 


weight 
graduation f ture or 
$1.00 for 20 copies 
YOUR SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Money Refunded if Not Setisfied 


negative w 


ior: 


POSTAL PHOTO SERVICE 
P.O. BOX 1358, PORTLAND, MAINE 


Keepsake Photos 


and graduation 
be returned to me. 


Please send me 

| enclose $—— 
picture which wil 
NAME 

ADDPESS 

CITY 
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SPORTS 


Big-Shot Bob! 


BY. PETTIT’S fa We like 
history, and that ; ‘ulane 
on the basketball t b has 
ina State | 
Rouge is breaking 
hbutter-fingered 
\s al sophom I 
igainst Georgia f 
mark \r 
every LSI 
ing 6’9” tal] 
rial timing 
Phat’s how he 
though he also 
of hooks, jump 
shots 
As a rebounder, | 
blankets the boar 
Johnny Bach, told 
Sugar Bowl classic 
he has! Simply magi 
Phe pros may n 
ever. From all report 
ested in play-for-pa 
enter business with | 
operates a real esta campus, Bob is 
up with | fat} imiable, quiet young 


agency or youn | 
hardware man and Dixieland 


Pettit Sr., a former athlet t \ t tthall tor his fraternity 


minster College in Den act like a 


to be sheriff of Baton y vd 
a voungster Pettit ]h , { rite actor is 
ested in cops and robbe: ! Susan Hayward 
ball. band, Ray Ant! 
One day the Pettits } hi The night he 


down and papa Pettit Georgia 
in the backyard. Bob g to like tl 
sport so much, he couldn't t SHORT SHOTS 
of it during the day] Dept 
Pettit bought floodlight 
them on the garage 
Bobby made. the 
ind in his senior 
Rouge to the city 
ships. In the pi 
“Most Valuable 
in the annual 
rame at Murra 
All of the « 
but Bob was 
LSU. His home 
for him. Rig! 
much at hom 


y 
points mn 


pped only 

tte 98.4 
26.0), 

Last vear, as a 
ing ‘em in. He ha 
which brought his tw 
1235 points. Furthern 
points came in two 
plavotts, bettering tl 


by Indiana’s Don Schl 


ingtons Bol Tl 





“I consider, Hengy, that sheep 
stupidest creatures living 


(absent-mindedly): “Yes, my 


In a Word 


believe everything 
repeat it 
Miss 


cant 


if vou can 


Like Magic 
Do vou find advertising 
uick results?” 
“Yes, indeed! Why 
lav \ idvertised for 
in and _ that 


robbed 


the 
a night 


only 


very night the 


His Ideal 


rom a summer resort Va- 
leven-vear old was ré galing 
I 1] ex 
it off.” he said dreamils 
net a girl who is really different.” 
How do vou mean? 
Well. she can stay 
ite and a half.” 


under water for 


Profitable Pup 


Mv dog's nose is paving off.” 
arry: “How’s that?” 
Harry: “He picks up a tew scents 


e! Lay 


Common Sight 


‘Mother, there’s something 
across the floor that hasn’t any 


Betty 
ing 
legs or arms. 


Mother: “My goodness! What is it?” 
Betty: “Water.” 


Wanted! 
Gloria: “Where have you been, Fred- 
Mother was so worried she sent the 
B. I. after you.” 
ly: “What do you mean?” 
“Father, Brother, and I 
s 


They Burn Me Up 


nv neig!i bors 


more atti 


were not so radio-active 


Pen Pal 
it pig. His name is 
Poin 
ed: “Is that his given name?” 
at: “No, it’s just his pen name.” 


play I 


SALLIE 





No Fun | 
| 


Grandpa: “Don't ery, Jimmy, and I'll 
with vou.” 
B-b-but 


Jimmy youre 


already 


All Evens Out 
1 think I left 


Agricultural Expert 
\ 1S the 


greatest farmer 


Says Who? 
! savs there isn’t 
the 


Pet Ihe sergeant 
anothe in Ke me in entire 
world 

Peggy That's wonderful! 

Prt t iat the sergeant said “4 


Pensa a Gosport 


No Bones About It! 


nha appeared in a univel 

nd offered his skeleton for 

» have to disappoint you,” 

plied the professor, “but we don't do 
that sort of thing here, and besides 
looks as th ugh 
long time since you are 
did you want to do such a thing?” 


to emigrate to 


wait 


WW hy 


we'd have to 


so youn? 


“Il wante money 


America, sir P 


Discrimination 
Husband: “What makes you say that 
the Food and Drug Administration is 
practicing discrimination?” 
Wife “Because it ruled that 
once a sardine attains a length of nine 
herring.” 


has 


inches it is a 


School Helle 


No Help 


just how did the acci- 


Cop And 
dent happen?” 

Motorist: “My 
the back seat.” 


wife fell asleep in 


IN Erasing, TOO, THERE’S 
an Ard Technique 


On sketches ond drowings, the lines you erase 
are just as important as the lines you retain 
best Weldon Roberts 


most exacting erasing techniques 


Here care your bets from 


for neatness 


ARTEX 


pencil 


Soft white 
eraser for 
practical drawing 


and drafting 


Soft 
broad 
drawing and tracing 


cloth 


HEXO CLEANER 


cleaner’ fo 


pink 
eraser and 
surfoces 
popers, fracing canvas 

SUEDE For 
lines on drawing 


DOUGH Kneadable 


fo any 


erasing 
shape for ink 
erasing charcoal and 
pencil! 


and tracing pape: 


drowings tracing cloth 


See them all at your stationer's 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Nework 7, N 


SENIORS Knucc', nso boos 

tiful and complete line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn sensational commission 
No financial investment required 
Write teday for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1509 Maple St., Scranton 5, Pe 


STAND IN RESERVE! 


When you stand in Reserve —the 
Army Reserve — you stand for 
freedom! As a spare time soldier, 
you're a full time citizen, guar 
anteeing liberty for yourself and 
your children. Join a local Army 
Reserve Unit today 


——___ 


ine of 
lawest 


sites the best 
Cer the country 
ered. We pay best nm isso 
jiietine, Your cards FREE 
cles golng like wildfire! Hurr Write 
ard Specialties, Box 235.N. Pitteburgh, Pe 





» Flees 


THE NAME 
TO REMEMBER 


= bed) Oe? Lobe 


America's finest 
silver-plated flute 


ARMSTRONG COMPANY 


= 
whol Gy 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


ELKHART, INDIANA 





Do you rate as a “whiz” 
on this good breakfast quiz? 


When you know the answers to the questions in this 
test —and apply ther it Il help you to feel better, work 
better and have more fun. Ar if you don't know the 
answers, they're 1 t here for you. So, take this break 
fast test to learn more about good breakfasts and how 


they help you. 


1. What is a good breakfast? 


A good breakfast is one which supplies i to 4 of your daily 
food requirements. To make sure it provides the vitamins, 
ls and proteins you need, doctors and nutritionists 
recommend a basic breakfast pattern that includes bread, 
fruit, eggs or meat, milk and cereal. Eat some of each of 


minera 


these foods at every breakfast every day 


2. Why is breakfast so important ? 


Breakfast is the meal which breaks your period of 
longest fast. It comes at a time when your body’s store 
of all essential nutrients most needs replenishing. For 
this reason it’s especially important to eat a good break- 
fast. Breakfast, too, is the best time to help yourself 
to plenty of enriched bread. Enriched bread supplies 
not only important nutrients, but lots of energy to help 
keep you alert and working at top efficiency until noon. 


3. Does a good breakfast every day mean 
the same breakfast every day ? 





Of course not. There is great variety among the foods you 
should eat for breakfast. Any of the many breakfast fruits or 
juices ... eggs or meat of any kind help make breakfast 


“svood”. Enjoy baker’s sweet rolls once in a while. And en- 
riched bread, an essential part of every weil-rounded break- 
fast, can be eaten plain or toasted. In fact, enriched bread 

t 


helps add variety to every meal because it goes so well with 


so many otnel! 


America 


£COmOmH a FOODS 





Rich Rewards 


of Summer S8« 


} 
tne 


CAP ctations 
nuuld know 


ind to do 


of change in the world 
nd the public 


+} 


S, Uri 


as to what 
Ing eagerness to continue 
characteristic of a iu od te 


toward study opportunities \ 


universities nour 


ind more 


1 
icners may 


er of Education 





By DR. SAMUEL M. BROWNELL, U. S. Commissic 
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Indiana University 
“In Scenic Southern Indiana” 


THREE SESSIONS 
1954 


Intersession . June 1-June 17 
Regular Session. June 16- Aug. 13 
Short Session . . Aug. 12-Aug. 28 


950 separate courses, 75 nferences and 
workshops, both undergraduate 


and graduate 


Graduate degrees for all phases 
teaching and public educat r 


@ Two groups to Mexico: June 1 to about 
June 14, and Aug. 12 to about Aug. 28 


@ Three groups to Europe: July 2 to about 
Aug. 28 

@ Eleven Intercollegiate Tours approved 
for credit 

@ Fifteen tours sponsored by the Travel 
Service Division of the NEA approved 
for credit 

Plan a pleasant summer of profitable 

study in the beautiful hill 

Indiana or on any of these world tours 


section of 


For complete information write 


Director of Summer Sessions 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Bloomington, Indiana 











Boston University 


1954 SUMMER TERM 


Intersession—June 1-July 10 
Summer Session—July 12-Aug. 21 


Undergraduate and graduate programs in 
Administration and Supervision 
Remedial Reading-Schoo! Mus‘c-Guidance 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Speech Education — Speech and Hearing 
Visual Education 
Psychology and Measurement 
Social Foundations of Education 
Business Education — Nursing Education 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation 


WORKSHOPS: Elementary Education, Problems 
of Children with Cerebral Palsy, Motion 
Picture Production, Nursing Education, Sec 
ondary School English, Pianists and Mus 
Teachers, Educational Television 


INSTITUTES: Guidance and Personne!, Education 
of the Child, Informational Radio Broad 


casting, Ecumenical Leadership 


CONFERENCES: N. E. Elementary Principals 
Business Education 


TRAVEL COURSES: New England, Latin Amer 
ica, Europe, India 


For further information, address 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER TERM 


685 COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 











Tufts Summer School (Mass.) provides acting opportunities in its arena theatre. 


Summer Schools in U.S. 


Key to U. S. Summer Schools 


Student body: M-men; W-women; C- 
coed, Dates: M-May; J-June; Jl -July; 
A-August; S-September e@ “w”’-work- 
shops; institutes; @  “d"’-dormitories 


e “o”-off-campus courses, tours of 


interest’ to teachers . “u”’-under- 
graduate work e “g’’-graduate work 
e@ * full details on 1954 program not 


vet available. 
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ALABAMA 


d-u 


of Arkansas 


CALIFORNIA 
Bible Ins 


California 
Luis Obispo 
d-u-g 
CHAPMAN COLLEGE 
14-JU 16; JU 19-A 20 
co State College Chico 
d-o-u-g 


Diego; C 


Francisco 


Francisco 


N CALIFOR- 


SOUTHER 
21-J 31; A 2-31 


( 
a 


J 21-JU 30 


JINIVERSITY OF DENVER, University Park 
: ) Deny ( J 21-A w-d-u-g 


CONNECTICUT 
Fairfield Univ t airfield J 28-A 6; 


u-g 





| ee 


»#errer? 


lartt C 


New 


DELAWARE 


Delaware, Newark; C 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
MERICAN UNIVERSITY 
JU 30; JU 6-A 13 
n World 
Educat 


Washington 
Instit 
Affairs 


ites 


and 


Emory 


Atlanta; M 


Dahloneg: 


Valdosta 
( 


arroliton 


Pocatello; C; 


‘ge, Rexburg; C; J 7-JU 


* 


College, Rock Island 
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CLIP COUPON 


on p. 53-T for more summer 
study information 


$ 
b 
3 
s 
$ 
- 
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ege of Music, Hartford; C; J 28-A 


Northern Illinois State Teachers College, 
DeKalb; ¢ 21-A 13 
education itdoor education workshop 

Northwester! iversity, Evanston; (¢ J 
21-JU 31; J 21-A 10; A 2-21; w-d-u-g 

tl of Cl} 


itutle icago, 4 


WESTERN I? STATE COLLEGE 
Macon 1 7-JU 16; JU 16-A 20; w-o-d 
W- 

WHEATON 
26, JU 24 
See + 


INDIANA 
Bal 


14-J1 


State 


ate Teache 
J 15-JU le 
UNIVERSITY 


INDIANA 
1-17; J 16-A 1 A 


J 


12-28; w 


01 


ndary 


r lege, Collegeville 
22-JU 

Valparais nive 
A 6; d 


rsity, Valparaiso; C 


IOWA 
juena Vista ( 
A 14 
Drake University 
»-d-u-s 
Iowa State 
2 


llege, Storm Lake 


Des Moines; C 


Teachers College, Cedar Falls; 


10-A 18: w-o-d-u-g 
Decorah; C; J 7-JU 3; JU 


ollege, Sioux City; C 
Davenport; C 
special education ¢ 
Iniversity of 
16-A 11; w-o-d-u-g 
University of Dubuque 
A 10; d-u 
Upper Iowa Un 
JU 12; diW)-u 
Westmar College 
William Penn College 
A 13; d-u 


se College 
ourses 
Iowa, Iowa C 
Dubuque 


versity, Fayette; C 
La Mars, C; J 2-A 17; d-u 
Oskaloosa; C; J 1- 


KANSAS 
Baker 
d-u 
Bethel College 
JU 30; d-u 
Friends University, Wic! 
JU 18-A 27; w-diw 1 
Kansas State ‘ollege of 
Applied Man! 
d-u-g 
Kansas State Teachers College, En 
J 2-A 21; diW)-u-g 
McPherson College, McP 


University, Baldwin: C; J 1-A 20 


North Newton; C; M 29- 


Ita *; J 1-JU 16 


Agriculture and 
Scier attan; ( J 1-A l 
iporia;: ( 


erson 


w-d-u-g; driver 
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Your Choice of Two Institutes 


Sponsor ed by 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1954 


During the Summer of 
® 
Session of 


fnnual 


The Institute on the Position of 
The United Mates in W orld Affairs 


From June 20 through July 30 


Te nth 


. 


innual 


The First 

THE INSTITUTE ON CURRENT 
PROBLEMS IN EDUCATION 
From July 6 through August 13 


Session of 


* 


Phese 


Six Credits 


ol Iwo Institutes You 
six Weeks 


Weeks 


Kither 


an Secure for 


Four Credits for Four 


Write for descriptive folders to 


DR. SAMUEL ENGLE BURR, JR, 
DIRECTOR OF THE INSTITUTES 
THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON 16, D.C. 








Pian Your Summer Now 
Travel and Earn College Credits 


MONTCLAIR EDUCATIONAL 
FIELD TRIPS FOR 1954 


July in The Caribbean 
Fly to Puerto Rico, Dominican Re- 
public, Haiti, Jamaica, Cuba 
ical = scenery, and = folk 
dances, handicrafts, swank hotels, 
trade winds. 2 er. July 9-18. 
All expense cost, $395. 


Trop- 


voodoo 


cool 


Midsummer in Mexico 
Fly City Visit Xochi- 
mileo, Pyramids, Guadalupe Shrine, 
Bull Fight, Puebla, Fortin, Oaxaca, 
Guanajuato, Toluca, Acapuleo, Tax- 
exciting trip, full of exotic 
color, majestic 
recreation, 


to Mexico 


life 


history, 


and scenery, 


art, religion 
cool days and nights in highlands 
S$ er. July 23-August 8 All expense 


cost, $618 


fugust in Dixie 

By deluxe motor 
delphi ” \ ishington, 
Frederick-burg 
liam-burg Jame 
A-heville, Great 
Knoxville 
Bridge, Getty 
Augu-t | 


to Phila- 
Annapolis, 
Richmond, Wil 
Raleigh, 
Chatta- 

Dam 


ines 


coach 


-town 
smokies, 
Norris 
burg. I 


All 


nooga, 
Natural 


ter cr expense 


cost, S190 


ted 4 tof 
d i ‘ WW 


ne ‘ ‘ 
Edgar C. Bye, Director, Bureau of 
Field Studies 
State Teachers College, Upper 
Montclair, N. J. 
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Results of the 6th Annual Travel Story Awards 


Here Are the Winners! 


CHOOSING winners in the annual 
Scholastic Teacher Travel Story 


is like deciding which sweet to pick in 


Awards 


a French patisserie. Is very difficult to 
reach a Practical facts 
figures have their place in travel articles 
but the story which gives the full flavor 
of a land and/or its people is by far 
the most appealing. 

The 
brought it to the top of the judges’ 
pile for the 1954 first prize of 3300. 
Congratulations go to author Wallace 
G. Schwass, teacher of World Civiliza- 


and Jr. 


decision! and 


richness of Crisis at Shingu 


tions at Lyons Township H. 5. 
College, La Grange, Hlinois. 
The $150 
Thomas Damon, Los 
Union High School 
Holiday in Denmark. 
Third S.V.E. Master 
combination Slide 
jector slide changer and case, goes to 
Mrs. Della McKenzie of San Diego. 
California, for her U.S. story, The 
Smokies Have a Way With Them. 


winner is 
( Calif.) 
teacher, for his 


second-prize 


Gatos 


prize of an 


Filmstrip and Pro- 


Congratulations, too, to the fifteen 


honorable mention winners: 


Karl Ames, English teacher at Chris- 
topher Columbus H.S., Bronx, N. Y. €. 
(Camping, Family Style) 

Edward Bingert, 


Seneca Vocational 


H.S., Buffalo, N. Y. (U.S. Literary Pil- 
grimage) 
Harriet 
Barrett Jr. 
(Europe) 
Jane Evans, Zephyrhills, Fla. 
tour) 
Hammond, 
( European 


principal, 
Ohio 


Dieter, Assistant 


H.sS., Columbus, 
(Euro- 
pean study 

June D. 
falo, N.Y. 
summer school) 

Wilma Felger, 
(Egypt) 

Averil Fleming, Mark 
San Diego, Calif. (Japan) 

Mrs. R. W. Forbes, English instrue- 
tor, Sibley Public School 
(Mexico) 

Marjorie Hopkins, Jr., HS. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (Iraq) 

Helen Hostetter, guidance counselor 
and journalism teacher, Whatcom Jr. 
H.S., Bellingham, (Far 
East) 

Viletta Hutchinson, Kearny Sr. HLS., 
San Diego, Calif.(Mexico—see p. 44-T) 

Robert Hybels, social studies teacher. 
Rockland, Me. (Holland) 

Sr. John Emmanuel Schuyler, Span- 
ish teacher, Catholic Central H.S., Troy, 
N. Y. (Spain) 

Rose Z. Sellers, librarian, 
CN. Y.) College (Israel) 

Seott D. 
(Far East) 


Buf- 


international 


librarian, 


Springfield, Ohio 


Iwain School, 


(lowa) 


teacher, 


Washington 


Brooklyn 


Thomson, Portland, Ore. 





CRISIS AT SHINGU 


By WALLACE G. SCHWASS 
E dressed in our best clothes 
that night when we visited the 
home of Papasan, an elderly Japanese 
was the first night 
important of all Bud 
O-Bon is the I 
dead 

Old 


terse poetry its 


engineer, for it 
of O-Bon. Most 
dhist holidavs, 
time 


return 


when the 
san belonged — to Japan 
its love for 
gardens, and 
white cast] nd hara 


reflected 


sion for manicured 
belief in 
houses. 


Young Japan whicl 
} 


Tamotsu 
found its rit 
trolled enthusiasm 
Beethoven's Fifth Svn 
After Papasan serve 


with bean j 


Wall 


cookies 
left, turning down a 


sudde! 


which flared out 


where we Came upon 


temple festive with lant 


‘ 


, 
Inside the temple 

} 
mcense sticks mn 


Buddha 
hands. 


and. said 
Outside, 
vellow boat lantern 
told “Now Mamas 


wav home. 


me, 


Mamasan, who h 


} 


Papasan for three decades, had died 


within the past year, and it was com 
torting to Papasan to have her spirit 
back. He talked to her, complaining of 
the New 

spected anvone, but hastened to 


that her 


Japan which no longer re 
add 


children were thoughtful of 


1] 
til 


He led het 


six-foot death lantern 


] 
and harebe 


spirit where a 
] 

with family 
; 

from the 


' 
cTeSs 


eaves. Inside tl 


laced for Mamasan before 
the gilt shrine. Mamasan was tenderly 


back to her 


had bee n p 


Wwe I med household 
Pilgrimage to Ise 


On the following day, I was leaving 

on a tour of Kii Peninsula with Tamotsu. 

After breakfast 

ind asked if Mamasan’s spirit could go 
had 

to send her to visit Ise 
She had 

but she had 


and he felt 


her spirit would be restless unless she 


Papasan took me aside 


with us, for she died before he 
had been able 
Shrine on Kkii Peninsula 
climbed sacred Mount Fiji, 


worshipped at Ise, 


neve PI 


did so. I agreed with Papasan; Mama- 


san deserved every consideration pos 


sible in part payment for the kindnesses 
of her life. 
Ise Shrine is approached over wide 
bt 
Sacred River, 


which never clouds even when it rains 


gravel walks past the 
and through groves of cryptomeria trees 
noisy with Within the Inner 
Shrine the spirit of the Sun 
hovers over the Sacred Mirror, 
can only be seen by Emperor and Chief 
Priest. We introduced Mamasan’s spirit 
to that of the Sun Goddess 

Beyond Ise at the tip of Kii Peninsula 
is Doro 
clifts 


usually 


Cit adas. 
( ,oddess 


which 


an earth gash whose 


like 


framed with 


Gorge, 


and needle buttresses are 


flame azaleas o1 
vermilion maple leaves. 

“We go to Doro?” Like all Japanese 
Pamotsu’s love of the land was wistful, 
and he wanted to see the 


Doro before it 


beauty of 
was destroyed bv a 
proposed dam 

Doro is near the coastal citv of 
Shingu, but no train goes to Shingu on 
had 


Phat 


) 
th peninsula, so we 


is side of the } 


to take 
\ 

is When it startec » Tain 

“Much 


tour 


a bus over the mountains 


The driver rain. It 


has been radmin 


davs in the 


mountains 


The flood waters hitting Shingu are starting to climb the hills! 





Shingu, the innkeeper volunteered, 
high Mavbe you Can go to Doro 
w. Mavbe not. If it rains in, 


The Rains Came 


that night No boats 
» Doro the next day 
husse s running 
mountain road \ railroad 
from Shingu up the 
peninsula, but we Suopr for striking “buys” in picturesque Sait, swim, sun at smart resorts... steep 
irsoas Shirahama, ; towns and cosmopolitan cities...enjoy an yourself in the quiet peace of magnificent 
been cut bevond that city old-world charm, National Parks 
Mamasan s spirit 
hie end t O B m1 so 


] 
ad properly, return to the 


ne in Mi I ry . 
. } ~Y , . ? 
| | | IS Veal: 
re of Heaven? ‘ 
1 1 a —s 
t middie t the morning m 
iti I lisrupted Phen the 
ID yh Til | buat } chily the mn ® 
' . } 


lamotsu. began to 
realized how. distraught VA ‘ATI TR U iL] IITET 
should we be late. ‘ U, ONS N r \ : ) 
raincoat, L walked 
whe I¢ sceas ot 
wads of people at | 
While inspecting 
it the city. | was told 
evening a crisis 
high tick and 
unotsu and F< rnuld 


hat t rd ) ibout 


mnessenge! 


PLAY AMID SCENIC SPLENDOUR ON CHALLENGING COURSES FROM COAST TO COLOURFUL COAST 


Here is the holidavland where vou can have a reign 
ferent Vacation without elaborate preparatior 
itever vour budget of dollars and days. Canadas just 
er the nearby border and its play grounds are refreshing 


new. richly varied. Pack. come and pick 


f setting for grand summer fun 


ransportation agent soon: ser dtl 


flowers in Se Sy é 2.02.54.02 
n nomi ; a4 CANADIAN GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU, OTTAWA, CANADA 
I s Og 


was caught by the j ellen ; mete OP , 


joined other tins 


Wore gripped Im a 


tol M imasans 

wed deep]y to me, and I 
, ath PLEASE PK 

to him. And then we 


me as fireworks ex- 
ending the O-Bon 








At the Univ. of Coimbra, Europe's second oldest, you can enjoy summer courses with weekend motor trips. 


1 er | —s 
Summer in Coimbra 
Study plus fun in Portugal 


HILE the song hit April Portu 

gal is tamiliar to many American 
the country itself is littl known 
Strangely enough, the i fado 
(Portuguese folk tune # Coimbra 
originally written and sung by students 
of the University and expressive | 


if pers 


music S 


romantic atmosphere tl 
whole country. 

The University of Coir 
oldest in Europe, is situated in ¢ 
on the Mondego River, once 
of Portugal. While the Univer 
from the time of the 
cally every Portuguese writer 
on spent his student days 
t the Mondego. 

The city is hilly and fi 
of the University tower 
the librarv, one can | 
entire 


, 
Rom tis 


hive 
Mond 


winter s¢ 
] 


view of the 
During the 
teems with square sal 
summer it becomes so 
sandbanks are uncove 
There } 


with oxearts dig out 


WOTHRCTE Wals 


and childre nh Scamp 
anv season, the Unive 
of unbelievably lovel 
as the fascinating sig 
ill over the hillside rea 
winding, picturesque street 
Like the river, t! 
University vary to 


In the winter, treshme 


; 


on the streets after six 
black frock 


gowns and carry brief 


Weal 


ribbons ace ording t 


tor law: gold, medicin 


] 
ters; violet pharma 


white, for science 


Many of them live in 


} 


republicas Where t 


serves as major dom 


is responsible for a 


But like the river 


delegations trom France 


By KATHARINE M. SAUNDERS 


has a different 
Rochester, N. Y 


, John Marshall H 
sided over by t secretar\ ° ; 
‘ , 

ively VOung man, Wie 
ipable His is the d 

viewing students from all cou 

summer there were representatives from 1s 1 

Italy France Switzerland Bel he lusses wet ull yntou No text 
Holland, Estonia, Germa 


Were required and 
ind America. While there 
] ) 


issignments 
Corie nnovation was 
1 
! ei no clocks 
} 
Nie MH 


} 
| issrooms 


] 
modern anguage mayors COl 
} | ' ] 
Annapolis, my husbat endance 
1 
the only people I 
As a 


! 
literature and 


otte red Ith Englis! 


} 
LIso passed out 
ind lett Five 


of the 


result yLErSe 


pe riod 
t} 


rhe protess | ne 


1 | 
he appalling exper! these jops were 
inl Portuguc sé ortuguese who 
courses in English be sufficient, tl \ dl fiat vith 


versitv will meet 


Low-Cost Tuition 


rtuguese 


eri In 


excep 





Summer Schools Abroad | 


CANADA | 
ausenrA _ SOUTH AFRICA 


BANFF CH I * FINE ARTS 
Land of Couttoat! 


BRITISH COLUMBIA No vacation ever before like this, 
Pe ee er ee ee for South Africa's challenge is the 
| aaatill . unusual, the delightfully unexpected 
Contrast the roar of a lion (spine-tingling even in the snug secu- 

rity of your game reserve cottage) with the thunder of a gigantic 

waterfall seen spray-close in all its majesty . . . with the rhythm 

of a smart dance orchestra in a modern cosmopolitan city. 

Chances are you've never had a diamond mine in your itinerary 

_or the improbable fantasy of an ostrich farm. So much to en- 


MANITOBA 


joy when you spend your sabbatical 
leave in South Africa! 


Write to SATOUR for informotion and literoture, and 
osk your Travel Agent to help you plan your trip 
SATOUR 


NOVA SCOTIA 
IA UNIVERSITY 


OTTAWA, Ottawa; JU 2- CORPORATION 


« I rary 


-ed 475 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17,N.Y 


Frer 


QUEBEC 


A wonderful way to earn full college credit and enjoy 
a thrilling trip through Europe or around the world! 


treal J 
fine arts; 1 
1endation from i 
ise of French dur- Roam abroad in leisurely fashion seeing all the famous sights 
i-u-g > J and cities... study at an accredited university from 2 to 6 
MONTREAL, Montreal S > a - weeks in an educational center such as London, Paris. Rome 
. L and hit all courses ~ | 

' You can do both in one glorious trip on a university-spon 


world leader in educational air travel 


t Dept. of English studies ’ : = 
? \ -ored tour via TWA 


Thousands of students and teachers have taken these trips in 

SASKATCHEWAN the past five years, enjoying a fun-filled jaunt while earning 
rsity Saskatchewan, Saskatoon; JU full college credit. You can take a tour dealing with a special 
and sciences, education, spe- field such as music, art, languages ittend the World Edu 


rt urse at Emma L . - 
. — cational Conference in Geneva...arrange a visit to the Orient 
The cost in time and money is surprisingly small You ll 


AMERICA L > speed to Europe overnight via TWA. And thrifty TWA Sky 


Tourist fares stretch your budget. Mail the coupon today! 


eS Le : Pali 
3: 30 a, © 44 Xf Fly the finest... nyi WA 


Continued on page 36-1 ae TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
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Key to Summer Schools Abroad 
Dates: J-June; Jl-July; A-August;: 
S-September “L”-courses in lan- 
guage of country; “C”-courses in 


PROP OD CO eS 


culture of country. 
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Summer School 
UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 


14th SESSION 
July 19 to August 27, 1954 


June 10 to July 10 


Mail registration 
July 12 to July 17 


Personal registration 


COURSES OF SI 
NORTH AMERI( 


»-ECI 
AN 
STUDENTS: Eler Int 


Ar atural Scie ( 
Other SPECIAL COURSE 


FEES 
Full matriculation 
Partial matriculation 
Obligatory fees 
Late registration fee 
(July 19 through July 21) 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR AC 
cursions to place of t 
economi intere 
been planned. Conce 
ances, field days r 
club at the beach. A se 
by distinguished Cut 
MASTER'S DEGREF 
furnished upon reque 
VETERANS: Vetera er 
G. 1. Bill ot Rights, must } 
MENTAL CERTIFICATE 
AND ENTITLEMENT 
ROOMS AND BOARD. The 
will furnish a list of PI 
offering special price te 


t So 
t 


t 


Address 
THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 


Havana, Cuba 


request 


University of Havana 
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‘European Tours 


» 


PLANNED FOR 
CULTURAL VALUES 


Europe including the 
Seandinavia; England, 
& Wales by motor: 
including perform- 
ances at Salzburg & Edinburgh 
Festivals; European Art Tour; 
Social Studies Tour; Church Mu- 
sic & Art Tour; Foreign School 
of Painting April 14 to June 12; 
many general Spring and Sum- 
mer programs. 


North of 
best in 
Scotland 
Drama Tour 


Undergraduate and graduate uni- 
versity credits are available 


Tours are planned for discrimi- 
nating persons of various ages 
who wish to combine the jovs ot 
foreign travel at its best with the 
lasting benefits received through 
experienced and scholarly lead- 
ership. Prices range from $998 to 
$1789. 


SOUTH AMERICAN SEMINAR 
June 24 to August 23 


Send for des« riptive folders 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 


Established 1919 


419 Boylston St. Boston, Mass 
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See 


Mexico; C; d-g 
INSTITI 
TERREY, Escuela de 
N. I JU 14-A 24 
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urses fo teac! 
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reading, lit 
education 
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five-week 
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nal University 
Mexic D.F 


ingkUarC art 


I stir 
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Spanis! 


EUROPE 


AUSTRIA 
For further 
following st. 


rmation Dept 


detail 


zburg Mozarte 
and Dramatic Art 
conducting course 
and mode 
Vienna 


enr 


nationa 
yple’s Col 
ent Day Pro 
lish field t: 
Summer Sc 


3 Fe Ischl, 


ALLENDE 


J 14-A 23; S; 
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wit Stantf 


See 
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TO TECHNOLOGICO 


NIVERSITY 


SUMMER 


MON 


DI 


Ver VMonterre 


Hi 


ce 


ers 


la 
r 
C 


) 


workshops 
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Brownell Tours to 
EUROPE 


ENJOYMENT 


Ww 


You 


ECONOM 


| rod 


it cost 


vour 


$989 $1227 


to 


i \ 


T See Y Travel Agent 

LU Write for Folder ST 
R Brown Marx Bldg. 
— Birmingham 3, Ala. 











University of Geneva 


Summer courses in French Language 1954 
4 terms of 3 weeks from 
JULY 12 TO OCTOBER 2 
Special courses for Teachers of French 
FROM JULY 12 TO AUGUST 7 


Seminar on International Institutions 
JULY 12 TO AUGUST 7 


please 


de Vacances, University, 
Geneva, Switzerland 


Cours 











Summer School in Mexico 


MONTERREY TEC 


Member of 
of Colleges 


14 to August 24, 


Association 
Schools 


1954 


the Southern 
and Secondary 


July 


For full information 
de Verano 
Tecnologico de 


N.L., Mexico. 


Escuela 
Instituto 
Monterrey, 


Mty 





‘Guadalajara Summer School 


sored 


€ 


language 
$225 ( six-weeks 
Write 
B. RAEL 
California 


PROF. JUAN 
Starford University 








el Service. Inc., 1776 Broadway, N. Y. 


Sc! PLAN A WONDERFUL 
LOW COST VACATION NOW 
with UNITED AIR LINES! 


Complete tours to 


CALIFORNIA 


7-day Tour 
(From Chicago) 


$1788 


FRANCE 
ALLIANCE FRANCAISE, 101, Bly 
Par 6e; grammar, vocabulary 
tics, lectures. See p 
de Royaumont, Asnieres- 


1-Dec nternational con- 


science and ht S( ylar- 


cessary 


ind Music Schools; | . , HAWAII 
. Fontainebleau 
x. Y¥.¢. @ 7-day Waikiki 
31 Rue de Somme- , * Holiday (from 
. z ant tg ‘ . Chicago) only 


U -S 22 one oO two § 
practical French for for- ae $420 


of Cannes, Cannes 
French L and lit 
Bordeaux (‘held at 
French lit. and civiliza- 
20th centuries special 
ic and social problems; 
French teachers 


Key to Summer Schools Abroad 


Dates: J-June; JU-July; A-August; 
S-September “L”’-courses in lan- 

‘ee ° J . . . . . . sw; ° 
guage of country; “C”-courses in round trip Mainliner transportation. Both Ist Class and Air Tourist 


culture of country. 


UNITED TOURS lasting 7 to 23 days include: hotel, sightseeing and 


$ flights available. 
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- iia PRI P POLL a! 


United Mainliner flights put 79 U. S. cities and Hawaii within 
hours of your home. Such famous sites as Yellowstone, Yosemite, 


Dijon, Dijon; JU 19-S 12 . . . . 
Grenoble, Grenoble; JU 1-S Mt. Rainier, Hollywood, San Francisco and Waikiki are open to you 


Caen; JU 19-A 14; arts 


ee ee eee without spending more than you would on an ordinary vacation! 
ti ry. Apply Sorbonne Fares plus tax. Similarly low fares from other major cities 


1405, Beverly 


Etudes 


Combine Business 
and Pleasure 


<e ’ +o 
ae RG. 5-3 
by enrolling for summer study. / 

low tuition. fully accredited 

graduate courses. Write 

Director of Summer Session, 

University of Hawaii, 


Honolulu, T. H. 


Detailed California and Hawaii tour folders available free. 
Contact your nearest United office or write to: 


UNITED AIR LINES @ 5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. 
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officials. Fie trij to U. N. head 


l 


Y e 
Workshops and Tnstitertes asses pias! write walter F. 
K ps direct | { N Institute at t 
F the enticement of travel, tl 1 The three-week summer sess t ] , 
mer job, or just relaxing prevel he National Truining I it nical Washington 
ters tl 10th annual Institute 
i World 


1 ] 
vour knocking on summer s | door up Development be 
if 


don't overlook the possil litie of the hroug! lv 10) at Gould 
Write NTLG 
Wa 


l 
] 
| 


short) summer. coursé 
clinic, institute, conferer 
Under these varie¢ 
find a range of toy 
summer 54—evervth 
to community acti 


l i 


few: dramatices, con = 
ed at the [ 


tec hniques guidance 
visual aids, curriculu niversity Summer 
cation, state life an tiire Airli : CACUrIS I-July 21 
tional r\ and vocation | ulture ya = worksh p pro " the \ Sympo 

U. S. colleges and ( Gables, Florida, in’ coo; ition wit! tend bi 
ing short-course sess | } the University of Miam TL h niversl t Houston Texas 
the “U. S. Summe h ] ng Planning for Better Schools he worl rkshoy ounseling and Guidance 
hop theme, July 5-August 13 ! ind l pen July 20 through 


99 


with the svmbol “w 
4 

advertisers in this plus round trip 

receive tuition, room and boar nad nfer on the Language Arts in 


suggestions. 
recreational facilities for ul IX the Education of Children and Youth 


Following are sample 


standing sessions on tay weeks. Write either Uni f iami on Pascher i] Columbia Universits 


At the Pasadena Playvhou ’ In National Airlines for full detail ' lu 5-9: credit. De 


] 
} 


stitute and Workshop learn h Fourth annual United Nation sti signed for mentarv, secondary, o1 
to write, produce and/or direct tute and Workshop, Montclair ) leg hers ttention will be fo 
show; June 21 July | re State Teac hers (¢ ollege begil ul ( 1 ! I t vu of re ading 
for institute, $150 tor workshoy through 24 credit. All aspe¢ ) riting peakil ind listening. with 
Mrs. Margaret Brvant. Pasader \ the U. N. will be covered bv | ng i view to il ovement of practice in 
house College of Theatre } N. staff members, | i n | situations. Write Dr Francis 
El Molino St., Pasadena to the [ N., and State ! n hoemaker t} ollege 





of Manchester 
: liberal arts and 
Kiel University Kiel. Ir nations \ niv olles ff Nort 

tion course Deutsche nd i Dr extra-Mural Dept 

tur JU 6-31. Apply 

Ferienkursburo der 

Neue Universitat 
University of Munich 

German L and lit 

German, A2-22 
Philipps-Universitat 

S 6. L and C; lectur f 1 ar zabet I 

tours; special course fr é | Tr j f ( or I i. 3 t PORTUGA 
teachers Germany) r I € ’ terature. and Ss n | d in t “ths, ; 
and present times ti 
Eberhard-Karls-Universit 

30; L & C. Apply Akade 

amt d. Universitat Tubinger 

Ist 


Continued from pa 


GREAT BRITAIN 
British Council, 65 Dav 
variety of short « 
British Film Institu 
London, W.C 
makers on 
tory; held 
nceiding w 
and 
‘entral Council fo 
istock House, Ta 
W « 1 Resident 
Program and Pra 
tion for teacher 
workers, held at 
Nort Wales \ 2 
Citv of London College \ r e, I ide 
E.C. 2: JU 19 
tive law 
Rural Music Se 
Hills, Hitehir 
string teacher 
ton, Lon 
Summer Sc 
las Rd., Lo 
in instrume 
sition co 


held at Dart 








Ganadian National makes 


RECORD PURCHASE 
of new passenger equipment! 


This record purchase marks the beginning of a new era in Canadian 
train travel. These modern new passenger cars offer a complete choice of 
accommodations are designed to provide the utmost in comfort, in con 
venience, in beauty. Every day more and more of these cars are joining 


Canadian National's f ame” trains traveling 


et * *‘omous ' 
- 
the length and breadth of Canada. by midsu:inmer, they 
will oll be 1 service, helping to make your 
- . o Ne 
Canadian Nationa! vacation more - ark - 
ydertul than ever ‘ on * 
1s 
a » | ; Vy 
= 
* 


“wa coi 


ee e ——— ,  — 
a = io — Yam te 


Se oe __ I CANADIAN 


2 


Ask about Canada’s Top Maple Leaf Vacations or let NATIONAL — 
CANADIAN NATIONAL RAILWAYS experts package a : RAILways F 
tour for you to include side trips and stopovers -— 


Canadian National offices in principal U.S. cities 
In Canada, Passenger Department, 360 McGill St., Montreal. 
O . hy = 3 ‘ _ THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL 18 
ir see your iravel gent. 
Peer ana erae PROVINCES OF CANADA 
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i SAS 


“ MORE 
rt 


for your vacation dollar 
to and through 


EUROPE 





“/" EXTRA CITIES 


AT NO ADDITIONAL FARE 


How to visit 12 or more European 
cities for the round trip fare to 
only one. See London, Paris, Co 
penhagen and eight other cities on 
a trip to Geneva, for example, for 
just the Switzerland fare. No fixed 
tours; visit any or all of the extra 
cities just as you wish 


PENNY WISE 


TRIPS TO 11 COUNTRIES 


for two or three-week 
Fly S-A-S overnight to 
Scotland travel by steamer, 
coach or train through Europe 
Round trip by air, hotels and meals, 
local travel and sightseeing all in 
cluded in one low-cost ticket. Your 
choice of Europe from Norway to 
Naples for practically pennies 





Six tours, 
vacations 


See your travel agent now or 


SERVES MORE CITIES 

IN EUROPE THAN ANY 

TRANSATLANTIC LINE 
Fr  SCAWOIMAVIAN AIREIMES SISTER 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y 

Please send me literature on Extra-City trips i 

? and Pennywise tours: Dept. ST-13 t 
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Travel TIPS 


New Service 


Mexico ¢ 


NCET Meeting 


I 


State Festivals 
Vis 


Coun issippet 


Marc] ) | Natchez 
Thaite In h »() h mnes Oper 
to public, p te March 2 
Bilox Mardi Marc] 26-28 
Columbus Pilg: 14 homes pen 
ch-April 
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ryt 
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San Jose 
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Alexander, \ president ( 
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Summer Job Hunting? 


Looking tor a summet from ex 


MeTISE plus Salary mits cal 


PHOULSE s( i 


1955 teachers at Scout 


in me ud 
rs adurectors 


i first pro 


Ameri 


Ser ’ 
McVeigh rang 1 : ' } " ints DUsINess managers 
just back ld nit \ ocal Girl Scout Council 

thi wr write inchon Hamilton, Pen 
sonnel Dept., Girl Scouts of the U.S. A 
155 E. 44th St., N. Y¥. C. ¥7 


New England History 

thre { il ol 
Ils of their 
Histort ot 
Set To 


Storrs te new 
yf this 


1620-1840 


COLTS 


Dais\ 


( 


sarin. me 
mpany rept 
long range 


“Ou 


i ee 
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Cooperation Needed! 

Scholastic 
to our at- 
which we 


advertisers in 
brought 
on 


Pour 
Teacher 
tention a 
need your cooperation. 

Floods of requests 
folders, maps, ete... are 
these advertisers from 
teachers planning imaginary 
are not equipped 
type of inquiry. 
Printing, postage. and personnel 
costs involved are so high, it is 
impractical and unfair to ask these 
for travel material for 


have 
situation 


for tour 
reaching 
classes or 
irips. 
operators 
this 


Tour 
to service 


companies 
this 

Bona fide travelers seeking 
formation on tours will, of course, 


serviced, 


use. 
in- 
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Help for the Gifted 
Continued 13-T) 


Eliz period 


= , 
tainment in Shakespeare s ime 


from page 





ibethan 






mode rn sversion 


Ownize 
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NCMISIONS 

mace iS! 


rte 1 Ich) are resp 


I idio r\ 


and 


Valuating urrent 
hooks, n 
rs, thev work eagerly to build 

letico] 


iraStICKS such 


oti al | nelish’s 


WLUAZINES 
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a mass 
stimulates the think 
students, D1 
F former NCTE president, re 
n the Dee 52 NEA Journal. Stu- 


| central 


CISCUSS 


CTIOT 


su h Issues aS 


s reached; methods of reaching 


I idio 
} 


reaching 


resp mnsibilities ot editors 
and others 


nanacers 
, 
Je through mass media; conse 


hangers e.Z libel): respons! 
influe MK 
Sh Ww 


f each individual for 

Wing the media 
Couldn't Be Printed 
Teaching Film Custod 
out John Peter Zenger 


discussion ot 


In 


the 


1 students to ente 


riting mtests. such as. the 
Writing Awards. Urge them 
new endings for idapting 
Ss in radio scripts \sk 
1 | p! rduice Ich i sh “ 
H them write lette: if 
ination to editors of 

ers and mag IES 1 the wa 
| 1] urrent topics. In 

t igles slogans etc 

Vv ifests 

y 1 stu its the opportunity 
wan lass research projects 

n SCUSSION panel discussions 
Is cde ited to class reports 
em idges’ to evaluate 
lents oral reports Practical 
is] | iblishes objective speech 
irts.) Be especially particular 
gifted child prepares his oral 
his debate material thorough- 

1 that he just doesn't bluff his way 


» your “right 


yr taupe re dings 


Ing 


le variety of 


(eter et 
ich challenge the gifted 
which require him to work 


the level of his ability. 


or 
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those 


“Critical 


communications 
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Now's the time to plan your trip 
...and you'll find Burlington’s colorful illustrated literature both 
helpful and interesting. Just mail the coupon. . 
to send you complete information about the vacationland you 
prefer and the best way to get there. Travel independently or 
with a congenial, carefree Escorted Tour. Either way, you'll enjoy 
your vacation more if you Go Burlington! Remember — there’s 


no extra fare on any Burlington train! 









for Colorful oid 






MAIL COUPON TODAY 
BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 


Dept. 613, 547 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Illinois 
I am planning a summer vacation trip “via Burlington.” 











Se = 


Please send me illustrated literature about a vacation in 











Print Name 
Address a 
: City Zone___ State 














































. we'll be glad 
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See Your Ticket or Travel Agent 


BOOKLETS... =—— 



































" Chief 


is still the Chief 


7 = 
NAAN OE ON gy ae, 
: . 


VI ong » be, 
ag We LEH HG 


Now-only 39'2 hours Chicago-Los Angeles... 


Only one night en route westbound... Extra 


fare dropped... Reserved seat chair cars... 


Same fine Pullman accommodations... 


New Railroad 


Fred Harvey food—from 
full-course menus to 


low-cost budget meals. 





Also@...Super Chief extra fare now only 
$7.50 on this all-private-room stream- 
liner, Chicago-Los Angeles. E] Capitan 
extra fare dropped on this only all-chair- 
car streamliner, Chicago-Los Angeles. 





For further information about Santa Fe's econom- 
ical services, just get in touch with the nearest 
Santa Fe ticket office or travel agent. 


Summer Schools in U. S. 
Continued from page 31-T) 


In 1 College, Barbourvil 
JU 15-A 21; d-u 
Jniversity of Kentucky) 
21-A 14; w-d-u-g 
University f Louisy 
14-JU 16; JU 19-A 20 
Western Kentucky t 
J 


Green, ¢ 10-4 


LOUISIANA 

Southeastern 
C; J 2-A 6 1 

*Southern Univ ty and A & M 

Baton Rouge 

° lane University, New Orleans 


Tu 
*Xavier University, New Orlean 


MAINE 

Colby Colleg 
Waterville 

University of 


d-u-g 


MARYLAND 

ns Ho}; 

Morgan St 
6; d-u 


-abody 
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Key to U. S. Summer Schools 


Student body: M-men; W-women; C- 
coed. Dates: M-May;: J-June: Jl-Julv; 
A-August; S-September @ “w”’-work- 
shops; institutes; @ “d”-dormitories 
e “o”-off-campus courses, tours of 
interest to teachers e “u’’-under- 
graduate work e “g”-graduate work 
e * full details on 1954 program not 
vet available. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Atlantic U mn 
J 14-A 20 
Bost ( 
g; textual 
f Engli 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY, B 
10, JU 12-A 21 -d-u-g 








Bookmobile 
! from page 21-T) 









Book Briefs 


ite VOOR in he wid 

Teaching Speech in High 

S \\ 1 J. Friederich and 
, Wil X \l nillan. $4.75 Is 

I i woULTNINY speech 





VaVs and means 





icher to « vordinate 
vith that of the English 


The Miracle of Language 
World, $4 rut 





( It n l uird 
s the Fries and other linguists’ 
us n dram tizing modern lin 
cuis discoveries and ideas. Why 
We Say, by Robert L. Morgan Sterling, 
$2). shows simply through pictures and 





many of our current idioms 











’ 
New biography 


Barnaby Rich. by 
Dor thy Bruce Uni ot 


Short biography of 
Thomas Cranfill and 


Te AAS Press 













$2.50 gives a competent account of 
Elizabethan soldier sea Captain 
who is credited as Shakespeare's 
e for the plot t Twelfth Night 
Horace Greeley. by Glyndon G 
Van Deusen ( Univ. of Penn. Press, $5 
inded treatment of the 19th 
rus ide whose Thine Is St I] 
h ld w 2 | The Head and 
}] f Th as fe fherson hy John Dos 
| Doubleday. $5). creates a live 
standable picture of Jefferson 
which he lived 
( r i Our Wildlife Legacy 
Durward Allen (Funk and Wagnalls 
$5 evs our wildlife heritage d 
} pI iK iples yf vild] ‘ 
( en's Books—New Peggy Cloth 
I Baby's Friends ($1.25 is just 
g | trie oungest set. It can be 
wiled id ironed without loss 
S ole | ives can bye used S 
DS t els nd \\ ish cl t] 
il hew if w thout ini I] effect ’ 
New n-hction—We recommend But 
Ve Were Born Free. bv Ele Davis 
B Merril], $2.75 hard-hitting 
S 4 t ote Se yf iddepe ryt 
t igainst those \ 
é ve »? libs ¢ vit} ‘ 
1 nity Substitute 
Victory (Doubleday, $3). bv Jol 
1) l if | i East expr t inh eT 
ging report vhat the Korean 
lone ‘ 
' Th C,reat lr } \/ } 
Dug Harper, $3.50). saga of 
( ; } ter thy EPKEKy Lo 
4 + ible in } i ] ‘ 
es, financial and otherwise 
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THIS YEAR, 
GO NEW YORK CENTRAL 
TO NEW YORK’S HEART! 


Not a Care or a Cancellation! 
When vou go New York Central, 
vou can forget highway trafhe and 
skyvway weather. Your vacation 
trip is streamlined, au cooled all 


the wav to New York 
Water Level 


over the 


Route 


SCCTIIC 


You're Central to Everything 
at Grand Central 
UN 


exciting show 


hen vou arrive 
Youn 
hits 


lerminal hotel, the 
Broadway 


places, smart Fitth Avenue shops, 


tamous Radio City ... all the 
places that make the Big Town 
America’s vgest vacation tou 





NEW YORK 
CENTRAL 


THE WATER LEVEL ROUTE—YOU CAN SLEEP 


Combination! 
ticket 


Vacation 
Central 


Pertect 
Ask 


youl agent 


about reserving aD U'y-Self car 
on the Rail-Auto Plan. Get to 
Manhattan in streamliner com 


fort, then, get around to the 
nearby beaches, beauty spots and 


historic sights by car 


FREE! 1954 VACATION PLANNER- 
TRAVEL GUIDE. Se! ‘ pon to 
New York Centr Room 1536 


$3, 4606 Le Avenue, New 
York New 

4 ' 

‘ I Al? 
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Focus on 


Mexico 


By VILETTA HUTCHINSON, San Diego, Calif 


Teacher Travel 


mention 


our Scholastic 
Au ards honorable 


Let 
Story 
ner offer you some 
tions for enjoying and appreciating the 
charms of Mexico!—Eprror 


( 


tion in a foreign country! A yina- 
tion of Latin blood h 
produced a rare culture and mode of 
And if 
you happen to live north of the border 
it 
paratively no expense to fly 
City ($125, 

It is to one’s to take time 
to become accustomed to Mexico City’s 
7,500 feet altitude. While 


win 


practi al sugges 


UR southern neighbor Me xIco offe rs 
a wondertul opportunity to vaca 
coml 
is 


and ndian 


living completely alien to us 


and com 


to Mexico 


as I do, is no problem 


round trip 
advantage 


doing this 


you may sample the numerous educa 
tional opportunities in the capital cits 
Although Mexico City College 
workshop in) cultura 


offers i 


' 


1 background 


7 


EL? 


eee (thieee ieee 
teed 


English-speaking students, there are in 


nuime rable 


{ 


1) 
t 


I 


niversity 


of M 


courses 


Spanish 


Be sic ‘ 


In at 


exico 


ivate instruction is plentiful and rea 


1 
SOT ible 


Norte 


ganization sponsored 
ernments. Classes in Spanis 
lish 


and it is always possible to 


al 


I] joine d the Instituto Mexicano 


Americano, 


open 


language tutors. | 


the home of a Spanish 


had 


lingual 


} 
rie 


t 
of 


excellent 


well educ 


proved to be t 
knowledge about Mexico 


rhe 


Poo, 


fantastically 
rie ( 


week at 40 pesos a month 


Ss 


) 


p 


al 


Instituto ; 


native dances, drawing, and 


rivate 
low 


» secure I 

















twice a 


C lasses 


intra-cultural o1 
by the two YOV 

h and Eng 
to 


vet private 


at 


1 
veal members 


‘or ten an hou 


pe SOS 
instruction in 
Tri 
ated, widely traveled 
yt 


private 
professor 
i wealth 


he SOUTCE 


ilso offers courses 1n 
painting 
are available if 
prices For instance 
vallet 


twice a 


than 


} 
1CSSOTIS 


1 
iC@SS 





Charms of Taxco, 
Mexico’s silver 
center, will bring 
out your camera 
to snap old-world 
streets, churches 





the 


these, 





Sharing an apartment with a Mexi 
can girl cost me mnly 105 pesos a 
month but tourists can find deluxe 
apartments for 500 pesos a month 

Practical Tourism 
Central markets are not only the 


cheapest places to buy fresh fruits, veg 
etables and meats, but ideal places to 
practice Spanish. The new super-mer 
cados comparable to our self-service 


, 
markets, contain almost 


rr canned produc 


but the imported goods are naturally 
high 

I came to know Mexico Citv well 
riding for less than two cents on the 
city buses—25 centavos first class 
which always guaranteed me a seat, Or 
15 centavos, second class, with pre 
dominantly standing room 

One really never learns to know a 
people until he lives among them. Dails 
I went to the home of one of Mexico’s 
senators to ex hanae conversational les 
sons with the senorad who wished to 


h. It is very common to ex 


change English for Spanish with no ex 


the 








ny pac kaged 


ts vou might desire, 


pense to either person In course 
t events I was invited to have dinner 
with the family, share Coca-Cola with 
the children, and alwavs to have afte 
noon coffee in the Mexican stvle, cafe 


con le che 


Don’t Miss These 


From Mexico Citv one can branch 
mut on any length of trip. It is an eas 
enjovable drive over the new turnpike 
to Cuernavaca, an ideal spot for a Sun 
day outing. The same holds true for 
the famous Friday market at Toluca 
Week-end trips bv air to Oaxaca and 
Acapulco or by bus to Pueblo and 
Taxco are typical 

At Taxco I staved at the Hotel Vic 
toria for 70 pesos a day American 
plan Here vou have three wonderful 


$8 
old 
tile 


} 
id a room with bath for 
1an 
ted 


I 


i 











All of California—los Angeles to 
San Francisco and beyond — pre- 
ents co wealth of scenic variety. 
Rent ao car for sight-seeing 


e West, in Stream 
ins. Quiet roon 
berths 

tS with leg rests and 


te easy slee} And, 
lining car meals, 
graciously served 





UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD : ::::. 


A few miles from Yellowstone National 
Park is Grand Teton Not'l Park — the great 


mountain scenery in America. Both on 


antastic Bryce, beautiful Zion, 
king Grand Canyon — each color 
but a grovped for one est 


erent 
Union Pac 


+. = 
High ietent vacotionland is Sonia Dude Ranches ‘thot make you feel 
located Majestic mountain scenery, trout alive! Saddle trips, barbecves, gro 
ool refreshing climate cious hospitality amid romantic west 


reom 
ern scenery 


Sun Valley idaho for all that’s fun under 
the sun—golf, ice skating, swimming, fishing, 
rid shooting everything, with fine 


ng 


Pacific Northwest, the evergreen empire 
where mountain ond forest meet the surg 
ing sec. Variety of activities. Beyond— 


es Alaska accommodations 


nine service an 
Le ha STATE 


Expease Vacation Tours 
and specia! materia! will be enclosed 
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{ An Opportunity 


for students to try out their 
talent for professional study 
4 ih 
in A 
om 4 


Session 
” 
August 4 


Summer 
June 28 to 


CARNEGIE 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


write 
Director, Summer Session 
Carnegie LInstitute of Technology 
Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
. J 








TRAVEL AND EARN 
COLLEGE CREDIT 


Western Illinois State College, in 
with the National Education Association, is 
offering six excellent itineraries to teachers for 
which college credit (graduate or undergrad 
vate) will be granted 


cooperatio 


IMinois, Indiana, and Kentuciy. June 7 to 


June 26 ($57 


Richmond - Jamestown - Williamsburg and 
Washington, D June 28 to July 15 
($167.75). 

Western Europe —by ship, touring eight 


countries b motor coach. June 25 to 


y 
August 25 ($1150-$1382 


Mexico — Laredo, Monterrey, Quadalajara 


Uruapan, Mexico City, and Taxco. July 2)! 
to August 22 ($350 

South America. July 19 to August 28 
($1550) 

Alaska. Approximately July 22 to August 


14 ($550-$512 
For further information write A. B. Roberts, 
Tour Coordinator, Western Iilinois State 
College, Macomb, IIlinois. 




















Combine professional training 
with delightful 
Christian fellowship. 


INVEST 
YOUR 
VACATION 


in 
profitable 


SUMMER 
STUDY ing, Graduate School of The 
ology, Conservatory of Musi 


Black Hills Science Station, and Northwoods Honey 
Rock Camp. New air-conditioned library and moder 
dining hall. Only 25 miles from Chicago 


WHEATON COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


Inter-Session June 15 to 25 © First Term (4 weeks)—June 26 to 
July 23 © Second Term (4 weeks)—July 24 to August 20 
Black Hills Expeditions — June 21 and July 26 “ 





Addres 
Director of Admissions, Dey 
Wheaton College, Whea I 





Complete courses including . . - 
Special work in Teacher Train- 











FLYING COLLEGE 
SUMMER TOURS 


Operated with the cooperat j 

universities and gover 
AROUND THE WORLD $1,995 
AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 1,495 
Middle EAST SEMINAR 1,495 
EUROPE (3 Tours $882 to 1,395 
All tours make provision for an abundance of 
sight seeing in the a ’ sive cost. Time for 
independent travel too 
Co-Educational — College Credit Optiona a 
Graduates, Undergraduates & Professional P 
sons. 

For details address 


PROF. J. S. TARBELL 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE EASTON 2, PA 








Use Free Materials Coupons 


on pages 53-T and 54-T 





Profitable Travel 


rey vho plan a f tra 


plus study w n mn tou 
chedule Listed il ipl 
i the man rvanizat If vy ed 
yal tour Y note \\ ! ct 
th iVencle rhithie ( mmple f 
hedule ind price I ig ‘ 
ence ire Him { » New 
1 ersity study t Almost all 
these ire credit ti p 
Adult) Education in) Denmark vit 
he | xperiment 1 Gro | [27 4 73rd 
a a 21. Pro grad st 
lent ncludes living Danish home 
mnd oats fiv Folk S ‘ Aug 
hroug!} Ap $600) plu travel ane 
American Youth Hoste 6 | tl 
St.. N.Y. C. Group and idual hos 
teling in U. S., Europe, ¢ la, Africa 
Vexic ) ind Haw 
Arnold) Tours, 234 Clarendon St., 
Boston 16, Mass. Europe tours, $794 
up. Also New England Origins tour and 
Nic » Calif., and South America trips 


t & 3. t. 8. 7 $4 W. 63rd St 


a Sa Study tours and seminars in 
Europe, Near East, hh 1 and round 
the \ wid 

Auto Trails in kurope, B 104, State 
College, Pa. Small g in private 
cars: 48 davs—leave | 16, Jul 14 
$1.200 

Brownell Tours, B Marx Bldg 
Birmingham Ala Pours to Eun pre Hol 
Land, Near and Far East, South Am 
ica, round-the-world. Wel ined 


Bureau of Unit 
St., Newton. Mass | 

Educational 7 vel Institute 
Fifth Ave Fae 18) urs to Eu 
rope and Middle East, with seminars 
S65S-S1.618 


Experiment in International Livin 
Putne Vt. Group | ¢ Sout! 
America \lex ly | b 
Liv ) e | S390 
plus transportat S 

Fashion Arts Tow \ 

I ve Service 665 | \ Nw. 1. 4 
22. July 7-August 3 S f 

Intercollegiate 1 119 B . 
S Boston. M () 

ial tours to | 

STOrS I) i { 

} na » wm N 
seminar tour t SO \ 

Laborde Trat S brie 
B iwav, N. Y. C. 19. | 
trom $550; languages is 
rt, crafts, music festiva 

Lafayette Coll ge F! ig Coll ve 
Summer Tours, Easton 2, Pa. Three 
Eur pean fours $SS82 Ip Middle 


East around § 
ind round-the-world tours 


J. S. Tarbell 


seminar, 


Association's 
N. W 

Tours to Latin 
Alaska, U. S., Ca 
Near East. Universit 


ation 
16th St 


National Edu 
Travel Division, 1201 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Hawa 


Fur ype il 
redit 


Scandinavian Student Travel Service 
tSY Fil hh Ave N \ ( 17 | weAPehi 
Ku pean trip NV Cal independent oO 
rganized vit] wide student tours 


\editerran im Cruises 
Traveling 
N. W 


grand 


Seminar 

' 
Washington 
66 das Ss 


SIS Van Ness St 
6. D. C. European 
June 0-Sept. 9 in Y countnmes; > 
S, L. T. A., 545. Fifth Ave:., N. x. * 
Fours to Europe ($495), South 
i. Mexico, Orient, U. S. A. or round 
Stud trips c 


toul 


thie world $995 

‘ie 

iniversitv credit. Some scholarships 

S. TT. &2. 2: (36 
12 


i 
Program 2123 A 


] 
le nt ry ivel Overseas 


dison St., Berkeley 
Calif Europe Hawaii (with 
lasses at Univ t Hawai ind Mex 
co (with classes at Natl 
\lexico 

Travel & 
a ee 


Tours to 


niv ot 
by private car o1 bus 
Study Tne | 10 I 5 


European tours escorted 01 


th St 


individual Also North Africa, Nea 

East or round-the-world 
Trans World Aiutlines Air World 
Pours Dept sO) Madison Ave 
N. ¥,€2 17. A nur to Europe vit! 
ty SeSS or round-the-w id 


Chapmat College Los Angeles 
(calif Jul s-Au t 31; Chic Calif 
State College; Occidental College, 1 
Angeles, Cal lso to Holy Lan 
San Dice ( State College; Un 
ersit t Re Is (Cal Tes 
Fechnological ¢ ge. Lub ' Is 
\lexican i Uni Washingtor 
Seattle il \lex Na qqyu 
{ Milw \\ key svil 
Ind Colleg Is NI \ toul 
{ sit \l () Bos 
\I | S. A Lit 
\m ’ I Ne \\ 

{ | U1 Oma 

Nel Avi Ne \ 

\ ) | S ] Ed ] 

in Winois Wesle 
B so Holy La 
ti) \ Co) J | | 
1. Evanston, Hb; Univ. of Chicago 
| ilso As ( » cours Westet 
State ¢ t \lacomb ilso Mes 
» Alaska, S American and parts 


PU. 3..4 Columbia Univ N.Y 


x | of Architecture; Wavne | 
Detroit, Mich 

San Francis« State Colleg Sa 
Francisco, (¢ alif offers five separate 








Health 
Nutrition 
Personal Growth 


Q&A 





You & Your 
Siudents 


Q. Where can we obtain the film- 
strip, Let's Teach Better Nutrition, men 
tioned in the January 6th Scholastic 


Teacher?—M. H. 
\. The 25 min., 35mm filmstrip Let's 
Teach Better Nutrition 

bv the Harvard School of Public Health 
to demonstrate communits 
effective program of nu 
Well worth vour at 


tention. it’s free on loan from the Dept 


Was) prepare d 


how a ma 
lev nD an 


} 
m education 


t Nutrit Harvard School of Public 

Health, 695 Huntington St.. Boston 15, 

\fass Also sold by Dallas Jones Pro- 
ict s. 1725 North Wells St Chi 
io 14. Ill. Price, with 33-1/3 rpm 
ord, $20: no sound, $17 25 Leader's 
lide supplied 


QO. What is the value of iodized salt? 
Should it be used regularly?—L. W. 

4. The bodv’s need for iodine is 

nall, but without it there is an en 


rgement of the thyroid gland, or sim- 
sections of 
the Great Lakes 
] tood supply does not give 
ot This 


overcome by ot 


ple goiter. Ino many this 


notably in 


] 
loca 
quantities iodine 
easily the use 
ot school children 


Nic higan 


iat the average incidence of simpl 


i surve' 
uur counties in showed 
cent 
iodized salt 
1926 showed a che 


goiter to S.2 pel cent 


l ) 
thvroid enlargement was 39 
ot 


pel 
introduction 
surve taken in 


1 
CASE mn simple 
pi 


incidence tf 


was 1.4 


5] that average 


irgement per cent 


a) 


accidents 


What are the most common types 
that home? 
—B. F. 
National Safet 


t tol] 


of occur in the 


\ \ I ling to the 

the 

lents. Burns 
{ 


sea oD Hres ware 


large s 


and otl 


} 
S ike 


Sel 

il suftoe ition pol 
{ ngs, and ft rms. In 1952 accide 
Hed 29,000 persons and 
than 4 


TOO millic 


] ] 
million, invelvir 


mm dollars 
| f hasize accident prevention 
| 
rics supplied 
ii 
25 N 
1 
| ind 


Salt 


I ouncil 
Ave Chicago 1] 
mn 

120] 


thie nal mmissi ty 
} ] ' ’ ‘ the NEA 
' } n, D.C 


m1 
16th St 
Cou Nfors 


Jac DI 


QUELINE 











“ Uta 
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For vacation. thrills, 
20 Canadian Pacific to 


Banff and 


Banff Springs and Chateau Lake 


Louise 


10 miles away) are your 


Lake Louise 


lance. Bask in 


Ride, golf, 


Our Courteous Service 


swim 


headquarters for fabulous 2- 4- G- See the Canadian Rockies on your 
day all-expease tours...as low as way to Banff and Lake Louise 
$4 ) co $117.50, exclusive of rail Travelin comfort by air-conditioned 
fare. Covers rooms, meals, trips Canadian Pacific diesel wrain. Fine 
© Moraine Lake, Great Divide, food, picture-window views, foam 
Emerald Lake, other scenic spots rubber beds, our friendly service. 

For informatt ee your local agent 

or Canadian Pactfi feces in 


principal cities in U.S. and Canada 


Camadian Pacific 
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Summer Schools in U. S. 


(Continued from page 42-T) 









University of Detroit, Detroit; C; J 28-A 









University of Michigan, Ann Art ( 
21-A 14: w-o-d-u-g 









MINNESOTA 





wo 





ALL HERE 
and. ith 






LOCAL covor! F 


ee ee the breathtaking 


~ BLACK HILLS 


of South Dakota 













Make this your year to see the Black H f Sou 
Dakota. Find FUN on hor back nbing. hik 
golfing, fishing, all your rt 

at fairs, rodeos, real Western celebratio IN- 
SPIRATION m ist whispering | towering peak 
the Black H Passion Play iil the unspoiled 








Wisconsin Univ. offers sailing too! 






Write for this FREE color folder 
SOUTH DAKOTA STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


A. H. PANKOW, PUBLICITY DIRECTOR PIERRE, S.D 


niversity of Washington 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
Summer School Where Summer's Cool 8; Jl 12-A 1: 


WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES “M A 14: d- 
GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE COURSES on 

























Full quarter: June 21 — August 20 MISSOURI 
First term June 21 — July 21 tral ( Fayette; | i-A 6; w-d 







Second term: July 22 — August 20 ngage 
Total fees: $67.50, full quarter (full time) College, Flat River ME24-3 





$47.50, full quarter (part time) ; vane ih a cite: 4 
$50.00, either term alone (full time) “T TeJt . . 
$27.50, either term alone (part time) 










North M Stat 
RECREATION prtheast Mis +e 
Planned tours to scenic areas, boat trips, square dances, mixers, lec- . west MM ri State I 
tures, musical programs, Henry Gallery, The Playhouse Showboat and - gp ae ; - 





Penthouse theaters 

The College of Education offers complete curricula for teachers, ad- 
ministrators, and advanced degree candidotes, as well as many 
conferences, workshops, and institutes 
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CLIP COUPON 


on p. 53-T for more summer 
study information 








Write Director, Summer Quarter, for a Bulletin 
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PREPARATION FOR 
TOMORROW IS TODAY'S 
BEST DEFENSE EFFORT 















MONTANA 


hinucsl 
SUMMER SESSION 


oy Studying this sum- in Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Lane 































we A M ntana Cotems of Education mer on M esota’s cool, friendly cam- guage, Industrial Arts, Liberal Arts, 
” a pus, bordered by the historic Mississippi, Higher Education, Guidance, and Hu- 
NEBRASKA close to the cultural, shopping and en- man Relations 
Dana College, Blair; C; J 7-JU 30; d- tertainment areas of two large cities, and Notable library and laboratory facil- 
n , epg Fremont, C; J 1-A 7, d-u just 15 n es from six enticing lakes! ties present an unusual opportunity for 
ie yd ‘= por pearte ee eT A nationally recognized staff of pro- research and graduate work an eX- 
Nebraska State Teachers College, Kearney fessors, augmented by a group of out- citing program of concerts, plays, lec- 
J 7-JU 3; d-u-g standing guests, offers more than 1000 — tures and social events, assures stimulat- 
Nebraska State Teachers College Peru; C courses every field of science and edu- ing recreation. t rolitoreither o1 both of 
JU 30; JU 31-A 14; w-d-u-g , 
Nebraska State Teachers College. Wayne cation, Included are special workshops — two independent terms of five weeks cach, 









FIRST TERM June 14—July 17. SECOND TERM July 19—August 21 





Net ka Wesleyan University, Lincoln; ¢ 
- 7 w-o-di(W)-u 
ersity of Nebraska, Lincoln; C; J 9-A For helpful detailed bulletin write 

Dean of the Summer Session, 911 Johnston Hall 


‘ime UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


Mt. St. Mary College Hooksett; C; dates 

: wet avatiokh = fe we E&€ AP OL!) §$ ree 6lCttt~“‘ Ok 

NIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE, Dur- 
( JU 6-A 13; d-u-g. See ». 50-T _ 



































NEW JERSEY : 
EW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COL: for a select group of dedicated 


LEGE U ppe Mon tela _ J 28-A 6 * ¢ 
i-g. $ p. 31 ; teachers and administrators .. . 


- A NEW KIND OF SUMMER SCHOOL 
» A NEW KIND OF MASTER'S DEGREE 


lo vou who are concerned with the seriousness of your responsibility m help- 











TGERS UNIVERSITY, New Brunswick 















New Mexico University P tales 
14-A i ing young people to form a sound basis for judgment in a complex world 
Ss € ( e, S t Fe J 18-A 17 
= , To you who feel that no matter how good your technique may be, your ability 
l New Mex A lbuque e: ( to fulfill this responsibility will grow as your horizons are broadened 
4 17 -a . 
ili , Wesleyan University offers an opportunity for graduate study with breadth: 
breadth of scope . eutting across departmental lines, integrating areas of 
NEW YORK I g \ 
até : P Alfred: ¢ wu A | human interest: breadth of concept : dealing with ideas, not merely facts 
\lfred iversity, Alfre J -A 13 
and techniques, and breadth of intellectual opportunity limited only by 
College Brooklyr N.Y < ( J your capacity and desire to grow. 
bs _ i : If sou become a candidate for the degree of Master of Arts in Liberal Studies 
i a ] € oe ‘ a 2uqua 
( U 5-A 27: w-d-u-g: A an He - non-candidates are also accepted), you wil! include at least two departments 
D n & ips: Syracuse University in your major study, and also will choose courses outside your major from 
— any part of the curriculum. 
ge, N.Y.¢ ( J 21-A 13; u-g 
‘ St. Rose. Albanv: W: JU 2-A 13 Weslevan is a non-denominational liberal arts college. founded in’ 1831 
A di-tingui-hed faculty superb library itmosphere of informality 
. I rsit\ or ¢ 
: . y. New York ( small classes -eminar- rather than lectures outstanding facilities for 
( r € It 
Pace cultural and recreational activities all contribute to a valuable and exciting 
°F 4 € ew K Cit 
' 





learning experience at 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY—This Summer 


For bulletin, please write to Joseph S. Daltry. Director of 


Summer School, Weslevan University, Middletown, Conn 
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Continued on page 50-T) ae — 
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University Southern 
of California 


SUMMER SESSION 


Six Weeks Session—June 21 to July 31 
Four Weeks Session—Aug. 2 to Aug. 28 


Numerous courses will be offered in 
all divisions of the University, under- 
graduate and graduate 

Special features include courses, work- 
shops, or seminars in Business Educa- 
tion, Consumer Education, Teaching 
Sciences in Elementary Schools, In- 
ternational Affairs, Industrial Arts, 
Human Nutrition, Driver Education, 
Educational Film Communication, 
Pelecommunications, Family Life Edu- 
cation, Moral and Spiritual Values in 
Education. 
Faculty includes 
professors, 
Reduced tuition offered 
teachers, librarians, and ministers in 
active service. 


many distinguished 


rates are 


Comfortable rooms are available on 
and near the campus. Summer climate 
is delightful. 
Organized social, cultural, and recre- 
ational activities are provided 
For Bulletin Write to Dean of Summer 
Session 


University of Southern California 


Los Angeles 7 California 








RUTGERS 


The State University of New Jersey 


1954 Summer Session 


Registration: Monday, June 28, 1954 
Classes: Tuesday, June 29—Friday, August 6 


Enjoy life in the Quadrangle at Rutgers 


and participate in dances, teas 


trips to The Music Circus, and 
The Public Lecture & Concert Series 


while you pursue courses in 


Arts & Sciences Teacher Education 


or enroll in short-term workshops 


and institutes in such areas as 


Community Leadership Economic Education 
School Psychologists Family Life Education 
Home Economics Guidance Leadership 
Human Relations Television 
Mathematics Institute Science Institute 
Geography Reading 
Creative Art Education New Jersey Tour 
Write to: 


Director of the Summer Session 
60 College Avenue 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 











(Continued from page 49-T) 
! School of Design, N.Y.C.; C; JU 


ork University, N.Y.C 
6-A 13; A 16-S 10; 


for T hers, Buf- 
1-u-g 
of New York Cr 
Albany; C; J 28-A 6 
niversity Teachers College, Cortland 
7-A 14; w-d-u-g 
Iniversity Teachers Colles 
9-A 13; diW 
University Teachers ¢ 
1 6-A 13; w-d-u-g 
niversity Teachers 
-A 13; d-u-g 
Syracuse Univ Sy 
A 9-S d-u-g 
Teachers College 
a2. Cs 2 Gal 
College St Jo 
N.Y.C Cc; Jt 
of Buffalo, Buffal 


‘ollege 


yllege for 


Ww-d-u-g 
‘art 


Teachers 
Br OKI yn 
University 
a-u-g 
University of Rochester 
30-A 6; d-u-g 
Vassar Summer Institute 
J 30-JU 28 
Wagner ‘“ollege 
J 8-A -u-g 
Vi JY sity Harry 
Hig} Jewish Studi 
-A 26; d(M)-g 


Staten Isl 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Atlantic Christian 
-S 20; d-u 


University, Durhar 


A 27; d-u-g 

Carolina College, Gree 
JU 14-A 20 
r Rhyne College 
JU 15-A 21; d-u 
Hill Junior College 

3-A 6; d-u 
Carolina College 


d-u-g 


Hick 


Carolina 
16; JU 19-2 
NORTH DAKOTA 
State Normal & Industrial 
dale; C; J 14-A 6 
State Teachers " 
14-A 6; di(W) 
t Teacher 
¢ d-u 


Tea 


14-JU 23; 
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CLIP COUPON 


on p. 53-T for more summer 
study information 
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LL 
NIVERSITY 


U 
OF PITTSBURGH 


1954 SUMMER SESSIONS 


SIX WEEKS SESSION 
JUNE 28 - AUGUST 6 
Special Two, Three, and Eight Weeks Courses 
Undergraduate and Graduate Courses 
For bulletins and information 
Address, DIRECTOR, SUMMER SESSIONS 
2701 Cathedral of Learning 


University of Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 





Camp and Study 


in the Beautiful 


Black Hills 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


SDSC ¢ x 
Many courses available for Teachers 


on the Brookings campus also. 


Write for Summer Session Bulletin. 











OCDOCOOOCOOOOCOOCOCOOCOOLOC SD 
§ Send for Brochures 
and Literature 


See Free Materials Coupons 
on pages 53-T and 54-T 


OCOCOOOOOOOOOOOOSOCOO 





UNIVERSITY OF HOUSTON 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
GRADUATE STUDY 
June 8-July 17 July 20-August 28 
Air Conditioned C 
Registrar, 3801 Cullen Blvd 


assrooms and Residence Halls 


Houston, Texas 








Fourth Annual Summer Tour to 


EUROPE 


11 countries @ 60 days 
$1197 (includes TWA round-trip) 
Write f deta 
Dr. K. Bergel, Chapman College 
766 No. Vermont los Angeles 29 


s 








UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


JULY 6-ALGUST 13 


\ 
\ s 


ar ’ s E 
Write to: Director of the Summer Session 
Durham, New Hampshire 








Mexico’s Instituto 


Allende! 


Accredited sur eI Art cr $ 
ing rate 
ustrated prospectus 
Instituto Allende, Box 13, San Miguel Allende, 
vanajuvato, Mexico 














Alliance; OG ¥ 7-A 


Couege 


liege. New Concord; C; J 
21-A 27; d-u 
Athens; C; 21-A 14 


Alva; C: M 


4 & M College, Stillwater; C; 
w-o-d-u-g 
y University, Oklahon 
lege for Women, Chickasha 
’ 30; d-u-g 
of Oklahoma, Norman; C 
-d-u-g (no applications afte: 
Biological Station course on Lake 


ne 


a City 


J 8-A 


5-20- 


OREGON 


Fastern Oreg 


Corvallis 


rest Grove 


¢ Ini Lewist £ 
GIE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
o J 28: o-d-u 


I 
( J 14 2 -g. See 


Slippery 


llege, West 


ege, Greeny 


4 27 
( nti 
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Here You Can 


STUDY AMERICA 


AT SUMMER SCHOOL 
6-week session—June 28 to Aug. 7 


A specially planned program providing 
an intimate study of the vital forces that 


shape American life— 


IN PHILADELPHIA 


focal point of America’s cultural heritage 


Intellectual and Cultural History 
American Race Relations 
Art in America 
American Diplomatic History 
Appreciation of American Poetry 
Modern American Literature 
American Foreign Relations 
American Foreign Policy in Asia 
Problems of American Government 
Workshop in American Culture 


Registration by mail now open. You may 


register in person until June 30 


For detailed information about courses, 


write to 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
College Holl, University of Pennsylvania 
cz Philadelphia 4, Pa 


UNIVERSITY of 
PENNSYLVANIA 





























LEARNING 


and 


LIVING 








MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


June 21 to July 20 
June 7 to July 29 


Regular 
Long 


DECIDE NOW TO ENROLL! 
Courses offered in the following fields 
Liberal Arts 
Nursing 


Business Administration 
Journalism Speech 
Outstanding guest lecturers, pr ictical 
education conference institutes 
workshops and an excellent Vocational 
Guidance Center are open to teachers 
and administrators on all levels of 
education. Here at Marquette Uni 
versity, one of the country’s leading 
educational centers undergraduate and 
graduate students will find a summer 


of profitable study 

And your stay here will be pleasant, 
too, in the vacation time atmosphere 
of beautiful Milwaukee, with its nu- 
merous cultural, social and recreation- 


al advantages 


Bulletins and application blanks nou 


available. Write Registrar, Dept. §S 


MARQUETTE 
UNIVERSITY 


615 N. lith St 








Summer Sessions at the 
UNIVERSITY of DENVER 
' JUNE 21 to AUGUST 20 


fu 


ide! rogran nh aii areas 


For Complete information. Courses, Housing and Costs. MAIL THIS 'y 


RETURN THIS COUPON TODAY 


Director of Summer Sessions, Department W6 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 


Please send me free complete information on 


Summer Sessions 
Nome 


Address 








52-T 


University of VERMONT 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


4 Curriculum Workshop 





Send for Bulletins: Director Summer Session, 
UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT Dept. ST 
Burlington 7, Vermont 





The Famous 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 


Language Schools ; 


Foreign 
LANGUAGE SCHOOLS 
JULY 2 - AUG. 19 
. 


Bread Loaf 
SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
JUNE 30 - AUG. 14 


° 
WRITERS’ CONFERENCE 
AUG. 18 - SEPT. 1 
° 


For bulletins, information 
language Schools Office 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 

Middlebury 15, Vermont 




















22nd Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


Banff School of Fine Arts 


Short Course in Painting June 2Ist-July 3rd 
Course in Singing . July Ist - August 7th 
Main Summer Session July 5th-August 14th 


including 


Painting, Music: Piano, Choral, String 

Drama, Short Story, Playwriting, Radio 
Writing, Ballet, Weaving, Leathercraft 
Ceramics, Interior De ration Oral 


French and Photography 
For calendar writ 
Director, Banff School of Fine Arts 
BANFF, Alberta 























UNIVERSITY OF MONTREAL 
FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 


June 28th - August 12th, 1954 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
Courses offered in three Sections 
ELEMENTARY 
INTERMEDIATE 
PUSTORASUATE 


All the courses ar 


French spe aking rofe 
Fo ; 


J. A. HOUPERT, Director 
Summer School, University of Montreal 
C. P. 6128, Montreal, Canadoa 











Use Free Materials Coupons 
on pages 53-T and 54-T 
for Brochures, Literature 


Continued from page 51-1 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, Phila- 
delphia; C: J 28-A 7; d-u-g. See p. 51-T 
U ne OF PITTSBURGH Pitts- 
burs ( 28-A 6 (also pre- and post- 
i See p. 50-1 


sessions) 4 


RHODE ISLAND 
Rhode Island College of Education, P 
idence 
University of Rhode Island 
JU 6-A 14 i-g 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Benedict Allen Summer Sx 1, Columbia 
C;: J 7-JU 9; JU 12-A 1 

Cler n Agric tural College en 
J 14-A 14; diM)-u-g 

Furman University, Greenville C: J 10-A 
21 w-d-u-g 


Newberry College, Newberry; ¢ J 14-A 6 


State A & M College, Orange irg; ( 
4; w-d-u-g 

University of Sout i a 
J 15-A 17; d-u-g; English teacher cli 
Winthrop College, Rock Hill; W; J 9-A 10 
d-u-g 


h Carolina, ¢ 
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Key to U. S. Summer Schools 


Student body: M-men; W-women; C- 
coed, Dates: M-May; J-June; Jl-July; 
A-August; S-September @ “‘w"’-work- 
shops; institutes; @ ““« 
e “o”-off-campus courses, 
teachers + *u’’-under- 


1°’-dormitories 
tours of 
interest to 
graduate work ¢ 
e * full details on 1954 program not 
yet available. 


“*e”-graduate work 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 

General Beadle State Teachers College 
Madison; C: J 7-JU 10; Jl 12- 
o-d(W)-u 

Northern State Teachers College, Aberdeen 
C; J 8-A 13; d-u-g 

Southern ae feachers College Spring- 
field; C; J 1-A 6; d- 

SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE Brook 


Cc: J 1-JU 24: w-o-d-u-g. See p. 50-T 
TENNESSEE 
David Lipscomb College, Nashville; C; J 
12-A 21; d-u 
George Peabody College for Teachers, Nas 
ville; ¢ J 11-A 16; d-u 
King College, Bristo Coe | 4 24; diM)-u 
LeMovne College, Memp J 7-JU 16 
Lincoln Memorial Universit Harrogate; ¢ 
J 9-A 27; d 
Middl Tennessee State ¢ e, Murfree 
( J 8-A 19; w 
Sca ( liege Na 1-A ) 
“ 1-U-£ 
ee | ( I keville 
( i-A : 
I V ff Cnattan a a aS 
J 7-Jl 4; JU -A 20 
| ve t f Te esset K é ( J 
4-A 
TEXAS 
East Texas State Te ‘ ‘ 
( J -A 27 \ 
S I \ 
1 23 \W 
Morris ¢ exe Ja 4 
O La f the Lake (¢ é S 4 
JU 16 W)- 
America ( lege, E 2-A 
4; d-u 
Schreiner Institute, Kerrville; ¢ 1 7-A 28 
M 
iriet State ¢ ege, Ste € ( J 
l ); d- 





The University of Ottawa 


The Bilingual University of Canada 





SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 2nd - August 7th 
and Graduate Courses 


Philosophy 


Slav Studies 


l ndergraduat 
Arts Library Science 
Psychology-Education 

Conversational French 


Calendar available on application 


Director of Summer School tt awa, Canada 


University of Ottawa 

















State Teachers College 
SALTILLO, MEXICO 
Summer session for U. S. 


teachers and students 
July 5- Aug. 11 


I or atali g write 
MISS MARY WISE 
P. O. Box 141 Zion, Illinois 




















Summer School 
in GUATEMALA 


San Carlos University 








Course Mayan A & An 
thre ey « t { trips 
to b Mla ns ige 

i « nH I ) & 
Lin 1 Spa 

University cred x t for 
G IB and Korean veterans. Maste of 


Arts degree 
TUITION: $60 for six weeks 


WRITE: SECRETARY, APARTADO 179, 
GUATEMALA, C. A 











Europe, North Africa, Near East, 
Round the World 


RAVEL 


Congenial escorted and individ- 
val tours from $695. Wide 
range of programs: Art-Theatre- 
Music. Fashion. Journalism & Cur- 
rent Affairs. Sabbatical Courses 
at European Universities. Unus- 
val places on both hemispheres. 
Write for Illustrated brochure: 


TRAVEL & STUDY, Inc. 


Dept. ST-3, 110 E. 57th St. N.Y. 22 


S 
T 
U 
D 











Study French in PARIS 


Alliance Francaise 


101, Boulevard Raspail, Paris 6 


The oldest French School for foreigners 


osely + tone v = with 
PRACTICAL SCHOOL 


OF FRENCH LANGUAGE 


open all year round 
Summer Courses (July-August) 


Artistic sight-seeing u 
YOU MAY ENROLL AT ANY TIME 
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TRAVEL RIGHT v".. | World History? 





















Transcontinental “Vidi tor Polder Counteles—Englend, Selaium Continued from page 7-1 
Educational Tour Germany, Austria taly, France, Switzerland: $794 
: up tourist class: or 8 countries—as above plus Hol 
to California land $871. up. Group organizers wanted for Euro Are there startling omissions for 
pean Tours. Also Origins of N. E. Tour, 3 hours : 
| College Credit. Package Tours Mexico, California vou) of essential matters? 
FOR TEACHER CHAPERONS ond South America Does it stress the themes of science 
A u N 0 L D T 0 U R 234 Clarendon St : : 
OF SCHOOL PARTIES OF 15 Becton 16, Mese technology. and speed? 
Organizing escorted 10 day g p from your , 
school is easy with expenses paid economy AC ept one book tor Classroom use 
rates as low as $99 UNUSUAL TRIPS T0 EUROPE Methods of acceptance will varv wit 
od f acceptal Vill vary ith 
Over 5,000 miles via rail From the Norwegian Fjords to North Africa Pa re ee pants J Hons Experience d 
Languages—Science—Fashion—Art ——— ow -—— t 

For full particulars write Art Crafts—Music Festivals teachers mav wish to relv on the meth 

From $550 Write for Folder } f nult le te xts | } ; h ird 

M1 OF Using WItIpie TeXT nis Is fal 

Edward D. Corcoran Jr.—Travel LABORDE TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. , Si . ; 
: . I itisfactor for a course so vast In 

7 W. Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 1776 Broadway. New York 19, N.Y. Cl 7.7225 

extent and for, say, tenth-graders seek 

= ing order and understanding in a con 
SEE EUROPE THE NEW WAY SEE MORE WITH Y= $ITA | tiisec) anid chaotic state of thinking 

Europe $495 7 21ST YEAR ibout their world 


Travel By Private Car 





] 
Compare results and exchange letters 


Round the World $995 









Tatlor-made guided ca i ; 
out Europe—at low cost! A nel f | A) vith ther teachers including — this 
rates from $426 een | 
[ writer. Correspondence will be pub 
For folder with map ple Ti —s 1 } 4} . t 
STUDENTS INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL ASSN. eee OATES ASS AU aeoe: egeees 
SCANDINAVIAN STUDENT TRAVEL SERVICE 545 STH AVE., N.Y. 17 or YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 








489 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y¥ 
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Continued from page ] 2-7 
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The American Geographical Society 


Presents 


Series of Color Filmstrips 


on the 


Geography of the World 


America’s leading geogra- 
participate in this 
educational 


phers 
outstanding 


program, 


For tull information write to 


HERBERT E. BUDEK COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept. ST 


55 Poplar Avenue Hackensack, N. J 





















_ tabi 
Sell estoblished 


VINTEX 


: PRODUCTS 
er Money back guarantee 
FREE sample Dish Cloth 
















Top quality 


Thousands of organizations are 
piling up profits by selling VINTEX 
nationally known household helps — 
choice of 10 items. Write for full 
details and FREE sample TODAY! 


Fill your treasury with VINTEX profits 
VINE ASSOCIATES, Beverly 20, N. J 





ns for over co qvorter 





Visiting New York? 


Dx t leave home without writing first for 
fas ruidebook HOW TO MAKE A 
LITTLE GO'A LONG WAY IN NEW YORK 
ene a he city's free nexpensive and 
inusua ntertainment Over 100 movies 
plays. concerts, lectures and socials, off-the- 
beaten-path points of interest, 40 reasonably 
priced restaurants. Send $1 to 


YOUNG'S RESEARCH SERVICE 
P.O. Box 72, Gracie Sto, New York 28, N. Y 


Scholastic Teacher Mogozine says, ‘Well worth $1! 





| Want to Contact 


NEW WRITERS 


are interested in cashing checks of $1 to $100 
offered every day. The easiest way to write for pay 
No experience necessar’ we train sou at home 
Send for PREF details. No obligation 
SAUNDERS CUMMINGS INSTITUTE 
P.O. Bex 17006. Studio C-9, Los Angeles 17, Calif 


READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 
CATALOGS FREE 
RB etmore Declamation Bureau 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














PatDowuns Pictures 


QS Just Issued 
\p A?) “THE MODERN FARM”’ 
Aste new filmstrips tell the 


story of farm mechanization 
Set of 4—$10.50 


1056 S ROBERTSON BLVD, LOS ANGELES 35, CAL 


55-1 
New Films 
and Filmstrips 


New Films 

Fire in The Learning—19 mins 
color r BAW tth grade’s study of 
fire and fire satety. Natl Commission 
yn Safetv Education, N.E.A., 1201 16tl 
St.. N.W.. Washington, D.¢ 

Food For 1 ldy—17 mins nutri 
tion: Embryonic Development No. 1 
The Chick—26 mins... color or B&W 
The Ballot-O Ma ic—15 mins Vel 


/t tlousness In ek yi Campargn The 


Vewcomers—27 mins mmigrants te 
Canada; Ground Crew—38 mins.: Her 
ring Hunt—11 All from Nat'l Film 
Board of Canada 1270) Sixth Ave 
N.Y. 20 

Flower Arrangements at 
) Distribution, 


Williams 


i a Colonial 


Williamsburg, Williamsburg, Va 
Toward a Generation of Safer Drivers 
14 mins., free loan; driver education 

Aetna Life Affiliated ¢ OMpPANnles Public 

Education Dept., Harttord 15, Conn 
Painting a True Fresco—16) mins 

color, based on work of Henry Varnum 

Poor The Sad hategg ng-10) mins 

color. Brandon Films, 260 W. 57th St 


New York 19 


Uncommon Clay—18 mins., six Amer 
ican sculptors. International Film Bu 
rean, 57 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4 


The Girl with the Lamp—20 
color. free loan. Schools of 
Marvland State Nursing 


minis 
nirsimmeg 
Assoc iation 


1217 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md 
Whatever We Do—23 mins., color 
atmospheric — gases Air Reduction 


Sales Co., 60 E. 42nd St., N.Y. 17. Free 
loan 

Story of a Puehblo—14 mins.. growth 
of Los Angeles. Norman Wohl Produe- 
tions, SIS’: N. Sweetzer Ave., Los An 


veles 46. Calif 


New Filmstrips 


America’s Stake in Asia—57 frs. Office 
~ Educational Activities. New York 
Times, Times Square, N.Y. 36 

Evolution of the Modern Farm—A4 


strips: Prog With Plow and Har 
row—41 frs.; Planting and Cultivating 
32 frs.. Harvesting Methods—A5  frs 
Machines for a Land of Plenty—2 
Pat Dowling Pictures. 1056 S. Robert 
son Blvd. Los Ane les 5 Calif 
Jefferson and Monticello—4A frs.. col 
or. Museum Extension Service, 10 E 
43rd St., N.Y. City 
Life 32 frs.: Pueblo 
Indians—32 frs.; Hopi Indians—34 frs.; 
Arts and Crafts—42 frs.; Ceremonial 
Dances—40 frs. Harold (¢ Ambrosch 
Film Productions, P. O. Box 98, Glen- 


dale, Calif 


ress 


25 trs 


Nat ajo India nN 


—VERA FALCONER 








DRAMATIC! AUTHORITATIVE! 
33 1/3 Long Playing 


For Jr. and Sr. High School 
1. AMERICAN HISTORY 


Two Dises—Eight Topics $12.50 
2. WORLD HISTORY 
Three Discs—Twelve Topics $18.50 


3. U. S$. GOVERNMENT 








Three Discs—Twelve Topics $18.50 
Two Discs (add postage)—Seven 
Topics $12.50 
A » Educa H ‘ Aided 
I Fa 
Finest We Have He I r Scre« 
Ring the Bel k Vé 
+ AUDIO CLASSROOM SERVICES ‘ 
: 323 S. FRANKLIN ST, CHICAGO 6, ILL ' 
' Send Albu 1-2-3-4 (Encircle) ot : 
; Ten Day Approval (Two Albums ' 
2 Limit } 
: Purchase Orde Check Enclosed } 
; ‘ 
‘ Name : 
° ‘ 
* School ; 
‘ Address : 
> City State : 


Prepare Your Class 
For Their Washington Trip with 
The Washington Pocket Guide 


Which helps them 

*® To become acquainted with the 
city before arrival. 

© To know through vivid pictures 
what to expect. 

© To understand better whet they 
will see. 

© To arrange a more comprehensive 
schedule. 


class on @n mmeginary tour 
their departure 


Let this guide take your 
of Washington well in advance of 


When you open this 72 page book it is like 
tepping right to Amer! majestic capita 
city. ee The 112 exce llent asin ograpnhs illustrate 
the famous memorial the classe governmental 
buildings, and the nat iral P arks. e e Under each 
illustration vou wil f the ddress hours 
open, and admission charge fany ee There 
also a section deve tec i to self iided tours 
50 cents 
Closs orders of 10 or more sent postpaid 


include shipping charge of if per copy if the 


yuantity is less than 10 
PLACE YOUR ORDER 


Orders filled the day 


TRUETT PUBLICATIONS 


Dept. $354, 1622 No. Harrison St, Arlington 5, Vo 


New a "CRAF 


CRAFT 


TODAY 


received 


oy COURSE 
mare Learn to make 
rR fast selling 
- wnt WEEE Plastic Jewelry, Novelties, Signs 
Lamy Toy Furniture Rifts 

Amazing Plastic Working 

Course f + MEN and WOMEN tells 

and shows how t fabricate, cast 

laminate fr id ternal carve 

et easy aster words and 

\ \ picture N spr alt Is needed 
\ All plast and iterials for 23 
\ enone) PROJECTS i ed in nse 
iat ~ arse actually pays f 7 ienets Make 
4 pular plastics items for EXTRA 
INCOME! Write lor FREE intor 


mation TODAY 


Interstate Training Service 
Dept C52-A, PORTLAND 13, OREGON 





@ENT A-CAR 


SYSTEM 


"ME WORLDS LARGEST 


ZLANMING YOUR SUMMER VACATION NOW ? 


include a HERTZ “RENT-A-CAR”! 


days in the easy, 
For example 
it aS your very own... 
would only be approximately 
$33.00 per week 


per person would only be 


urance at no extra cost! 


IT’S SO EASY TO RENT A CAR FROM HERTZ... ANYWHERE! 


Simply look in your telephone directory un 

your nearest Hertz station. Show your dr 

proper identification at the statior 

as private as your own for an hour 

ong as you want. It's as easy as A. B. C.! 

Specific rate example: oat the Hertz static 

lowa, the weekly rate is $35 plus 

e incluaging ga 

for a trip of 2 ) 

whether one pers 

different sections of the co 

Forthe entire rental period, Hertz furn 

Public Liability, Property Dama 


nce and $ O deductible cc 


at no extra cost! If you pay for additional gasoline or oil 
on your trip, Hertz will reimburse you for the full amount 
To be sure of a car locally or in another city, make a 
reservation in advance. Any Hertz station will make one 
for you, anywhere, for any time. Also, any airline or rai 

road ticket agent will make « reservation when you 
reserve your space. Always insist on Hertz! 

Hertz Rent-A-Car Service is available in more than 700 
stations in over 550 cities throughout the world. For your 
convenience Hertz issues Charge Cards to qualified indi 
viduals and firms and honors Air Travel and Rail Credit Cards. 
For additional information, call your nearest Hertz sto 

tion or write or phone Hertz Rent-A-Car System, Dept. 134, 
218S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone: WEbster 9- 5165 


HERTZ Rent-A-Car SYSTEM 





